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The Story of the Exceptional Negro 


HE expression, THE EXcEp- 
TIONAL NEGRO, has no historical 
significance save when consid- 
ered as a term of a varying meaning 
from epoch to epoch. When the white 
man first came into contact with the 
Negro, he thought he was half beast 
and half human—the missing link be- 
tween man and the anthropoid ape. 
The white man did not believe that 
the Negro could think and was sur- 
prised when he found that a Negro 
did learn to speak the European’s 
language and adopt his way of liv- 
ing and doing. All such Africans ap- 
peared to be exceptional. The earliest 
accounts of the traders and explorers 
who first touched Africa teemed with 
such expressions of surprise. 

Another type of exceptional Negro 
was the one who could understand 
the white man’s philosophy with re- 
spect to the present, the past, and 
the future, especially with respect to 
Christianity. Most of the whites had 
the idea that the Negro had no soul 
and need not be evangelized. By and 
by Negroes in spite of this attitude 
learned to appreciate the new doc- 
trine, and missionaries began to take 
them into the churches. Yet there 
were still those who still doubted that 
Negroes had souls. When told that 
they were human beings like other 
people, many Christians of that day 
sighed with great despair in thinking 
that they would have to meet Negroes 
in Heaven. 

The except? 1al Negro became later 
the man of initiative, one able to take 
care of himself in the social and 
economic struggle. Slavery was jus- 
tified on the grounds that the Negro 
was childlike and had to remain under 
the direction of someone who would 
make use of his brute force and in 
turn provide for him the necessities 
of life. The fact that the Negroes 
had contrived to live before they had 
ever heard of other peoples was not 
taken into consideration. Those Ne- 
groes who became free and not only 
established themselves independently 
but began to compete with whites in 
various walks of life were considered 
exceptional. Such Negroes were not 
always considered desirable. Those 
trying to rise to the highest levels 


were often referred to as getting out 
of their place. 

The exceptional Negro in a later 
period became one showing other evi- 
dences of being a man. Slavery was 
justified also on the ground that it 
was right to hold the Negroes in 
bondage, because they could not be 
depended upon to defend the state in 
time of danger. Such persons either 
ignored or discredited the brilliant 
records of the Negroes in the Colonial 
Wars, in the American Revolution, 


and in the War of 1812. Negroes met 
the test more satisfactorily than ever 
during the Civil War; and even the 
Confederacy, which was endeavoring 
to perpetuate slavery on the very 
ground that the Negro could not be- 
come a trustworthy soldier, reversed 
itself and actually drilled Negroes for 
its own army when it reached its ex- 
tremity. 

During the Reconstruction period, 
when things were chaotic, the excep- 
tional Negro was one who could take 
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care of himself in that very difficult 
situation of an impoverished country 
in a disorganized condition. Many 
Negroes who could not easily read- 
just themselves in that transition 
from slavery to freedom died of pov- 
erty and disease. But those Negroes 
who were thus able to come to the 
front were gladly welcomed socially 
by whites, even to the extent of in- 
termarriage. In the proportion as 
race prejudice gradually changed the 
attitude of the country to that of the 
present policy of white supremacy, 
however, little account was taken of 
these few Negroes of unusual merit. 
They were either crushed during this 
transition or forced to the level of 
the average. The program being to 
keep all Negroes down and all white 
men on the level above Negroes. In 
other words, it did not matter how 
low a white man might be he would 
always be above any Negro. The ad- 
vocates of white supremacy ignored 
on the rostrum, in the pulpit and in 
the press. all Negroes who became 
highly educated and efficient and took 
notice only of those who served in 
most menial or comic capacity. 

The exceptional Negro, however, as- 
sumed a different meaning after the 
World War. Whites both North and 
South began to pay some attention 
to the unusual contributions of the 
Negroes in art—to poets, play- 
wrights, actors, and musicians who 
made such favorable impressions in 
the Eastern part of this country and 
in Europe that larger areas had to 
concede the unusual worth of the Ne- 
groes of this talented class. The at- 
titude toward the other members of 
the race remained the same, although 
here and there these exceptional Ne- 
groes were meagerly provided for 
with increased facilities for health 
and education. 

Those interested in the Negro, 
however, have never conceded the 
Negro any exceptional ability in the 
economic sphere. Our philanthropists 
will assist churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals of Negroes but will not aid 
their business enterprises. Rarely is 
a Negro of this type referred to as 
exceptional. The general opinion is 
that the Negro can do well in cul- 
tural matters where his aptitude in 
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art should be encouraged; but in the 
concrete things of life, requiring a 
thorough grasp of the industrial and 
commercial forees underlying the 
present economic order he is a fail- 
ure. It has been often said, too, be- 
cause the Negro has not been accus- 
tomed to being entrusted with han- 
dling large sums of money, he too 
easily wastes what he controls. 


A traveler from Great Britain, who 
came into this country not long after 
the American Revolution, happened 
to call on a planter who entrusted 
his slave with taking to town the sum 
of $1,500 with which to discharge 
a debt. The Britisher was surprised 
that the American should express such 
confidence in a black slave and re- 
marked that no gentleman in Europe 
would trust a poor white man to that 
extent. There are today business es- 
tablishments which use Negro em- 
ployees for such service in preference 
to whites on their staff. 

History does not show that any 
particular race has a monopoly of 
honesty. History shows, however, 
that the misuse of funds’ entrusted 
to business men is a‘erime of whites 
rather than of Negroes. The records 
of the Negroes show that, when we 
consider the small capital which Ne- 
groes can command and the meager 
support which the Negroes afflicted 
with the slave-born inferiority com- 
plex give their enterprises, Negro 
business men do exceptionally well. 

Ever since the Emancipation in 
1865 practically all American Ne- 
groes have considered as exceptional 
members of their race those persons 
who have been most successful in 
their appeals for charity. What lit- 
tle income the Negro has had, he has 
usually wasted for trifles, for the 
reason that the race has never ac- 
cepted any sane leadership in the 
economic sphere. As the late Kelly 
Miller often said, “The Negro spends 
his money for what he wants and 
begs the white man for what he 
needs.” Those who have been most 
successful in living according to this 
program are referred to as outstand- 
ing persons. 

A new day, however, has dawned, 
and all elements of the population 
must take this into account. In- 
come is now being wiped out by high 
taxation. Those formerly rich 


enough to play the role of philan- 
thropists now express the fear of 
seeing all wealth swallowed up in a 
totalitarian state. We may be ap- 
proaching the time when nobody will 
be very rich, but we shall always 
have a place for those who can make 
the most out of difficult situations. 
Herein lies the opportunity for the 
exceptional Negro. 

During these lean years, the ex- 
ceptional Negro is one who can keep 
alive. The depression, through which 
we have been passing, has proved dis- 
astrous to the poorly financed enter- 
prises of Negroes by which a few 
were once employed; and white es- 
tablishments, which provide employ- 
ment for most of the working classes 
of the race, have tended to dismiss 
them to provide for the unemployed 
whites. This is again a _ recru- 
descence of the program of white su- 
premacy, or a struggle for survival 
among the races. In Europe it has 
led to an effort to exterminate the 
Jews. How it will work out in 
America with respect to the Negro is 
not yet known. - 

For a long time Negroes considered 
as exceptional those members of their 
race with the ability to conjugate a 
Greek verb, to demonstrate a prob- 
lem in Euclid, or to deliver pyro- 
technic orations. Practically all ree- 
ords of the deeds of distinguished 


Negroes have been restricted to per- 
sons of this type. The modern world 
as it is now organized and operates 
has tended gradually to leave the Ne- 
gro out of the picture while losing 
time with the things lying near the 
surface rather than delve deeply for a 
solid foundation to build a future. 

While the Negro a few years ago 
was fighting almost in mad-dog 
fashion for the right to participate 
in things which do not count or to 
enjoy the fruits from industrial and 
economic enterprises which he felt he 
should shun, the modern world was 
pushing rapidly forward with its 
mechanization. The large majority 
of Negroes were left out of the circle 
of those who, in working in iron, 
leather, wood, and stone, filled up the 
avenues leading to the usefulness, in- 
fluence, and control. 

It has been so difficult for Negroes 
to see a few steps ahead of their 
present station. The whites in their 
forward movement toward industrial 
and economic control offered little ob- 
jection to teaching the Negro Latin, 
Greek, and Theology; in many cases 
they financed the studies of Negroes 
in those fields. The whites, however, 
seriously objected to training the Ne- 
gro technically for such a significant 
effort as to compete in the engineering 
of railroads, the operation of mines, 
and the direction of coal, oil, and steel 


production. Today, fifty years after 
this great dispute, the Negro has his 
eyes open too late; and here and 
there he can note as exceptions the 
few persons who had a little foresight 
and have contrived in some way to 
live in spite of meager opportunity. 

What is said herein should not be 
considered as alarming for the entire 
race. It is merely a plain statement 
of the failure of the socalled excep- 
tional Negro who has been little 
more than a leech taking up the very 
blood of the race and giving it noth- 
ing in return. Negroes of this type 
must pass out because their methods 
do not work in this new age. There 
will always be a place in human so- 
ciety for the efficient man who knows 
how to do many things and how to 
do one thing better than any body 
else. In the proportion as Negroes 
increase the number of such desir- 
ables they will find their way pros- 
perous, and in the proportion as they 
remain satisfied with seeking tips and 
begging bread they will undergo 
extermination. Herein lies the choice 
of the Negro as to his future. He 
may talk about liberty, but the en- 
joyment of the privileges of democ- 
racy will always be denied to those 
who fail to play their part in the 
important avenues of life. Liberty 
may be demanded, but it never comes 
as a bequest. It comes only as a 
conquest by merit and significant 
achievement. 
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Exceptional Negroes in Various Spheres 


OYSTER AND CRAB BUSINESS 

One may be surprised at the stand- 
ing of the Negro in the crab and 
ovster business of this,country. Mr. 


J. W. BRAY 


W. A. Jordan, of the Southern Aid 
Society, of Virginia, directs attention 
to Mr. J. W. Bray, of West Point, 
Virginia. He has prepared and sold 
Deviled Crabs for about 40 years in 
competition with leading restaurants 
and hotels throughout this section of 
the country, and yet he has been able 
to maintain and increase his business 
each year from his crude surroundings 
in the same small house near the Pa- 
munkey River where it joins the Mat- 
taponi to form the York River. 

“In Chestertown, Maryland,” says 
President L. S. James, of the Mary- 
land State Teachers College, “there 
is a woman who spent most of her 
life as a teacher in the rural districts 
and school supervisor of a county. At 
the age of sixty she was compelled to 
resign because of rheumatism. She 
was given a very small pension that 
was inadequate to take care of her- 
self and the two dependents that she 
has. She started making crab cakes 
and mixing crab meat for sale dur- 
ing the summer months. White and 
colored people purchased the crab- 
meat, especially the white people as 
far North as New York, as far West 
as Pittsburgh. During the winter 
months she specialized in patted oys- 
ters, both fried and ready to be fried. 
This business has made it possible for 
her to live independently. She has 
to hire additional help. 

“There is another ease of two Ne- 
groes by the names of F. S. Jewett 
and W. H. Coulbourne, who reside 
in a little town called St. Michaels, 
Maryland. About forty years ago 
they started with a small oyster 
shucking house and began to sell the 
oysters in the community. During the 
summer months they picked crabs and 
sold them. Their business has grown 


now to the extent that they have one 
ot the largest oyster-packing and 
crab-picking houses in the State of 
Maryland. They employ about one 
hundred and fifty people of their 
own race during the winter and sum- 
mer. They employ about fifty or 
seventy-five white people and sup- 
port about fifty or sixty families. 
They ship crabmeat and oysters to 
points in the West as far as Denver, 
Colorado, as far North as Canada, as 
far South as Alabama. In fact, they 
ship their goods all over the United 
States. In one season they ship about 
fifty-nine carloads of shucked oys- 
ters and about as many as fifty-nine 
in lots smaller than carloads.” 
A CANDY FACTORY 

A few years ago Dr. B. J. Ander- 
son, of Birmingham, Alabama, sud- 
denly died and left his widow, Mrs. 
Gertrude E. Anderson, with three 
children to provide for. She wondered 
what she would do. Friends pitied 
her condition. The father had passed 
out just at the time when these chil- 
dren needed his guidance and assist- 
ance. One child had already entered 
college, and the others were prepar- 
ing to go. 

This woman, however, had ability 


which she herself had probably never 
appreciated. She had been educated 
at Spelman with emphasis on Home 
Economies. She specialized in Chem- 
istry a year at the University of 
Chicago, and, prior to her marriage, 
she had taught that subject at the 
Parker High School. Immediately 
came to her the thought of returning 
to the schoolroom, but she soon saw 
that the small income from teaching 
in Southern public schools for Ne- 
groes would not meet the demands of 
her needy family. 

Finally a real idea came to her. 
She had once made some candy for 
a festival given by her church, and 
was agreeably surprised at the large 
sum derived from the sale. She said 
to herself, then, “Why not open up 
a candy kitchen in the backroom and 
try out the selling of it to the people 
who are accustomed to spend money 
daily for candy?” She had finally 
reached the turning point in her life. 
She started out upon a new epoch in 
her career. 

Without capital she began making 
candy the best she could, using merely 
such crude equipment as almost any 
household might have. She offered 
the candy here and there, and it began 


to sell. The first returns were suffi- 
ciently encouraging to justify the 
purchase of simple equipment to 
make the effort easier. Very soon 
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she saw her way clear to buy first 
one piece of machinery and then an- 
other. By and by she had sufficient 
business to require the building of a 
special room to the back of the home 
to provide adequate space for the 
making of candy. The demand kept 
on increasing gradually, and to sup- 
ply it first one worker and then an- 
other had to be added until the force 
today has reached the number eleven. 

This force, now well provided with 
modern equipment, operates efficient- 
ly on the division of labor plan. It 
is an interesting scene to witness their 
cooking of the ingredients, the pulling 
of the product into rolls, the striping 
of the sticks, and the shaping of 
by-products as balls of candy as they 
find their way into jars and boxes. 
With even more ease but with just as 
much skill chocolates and bonbons are 
artistically shaped and dipped, and 
they are packed in boxes looking just 
as attractive as those of other candy 
houses. 

This candy is delivered to the 
stores, schools, churches, and homes 
demanding it. Accounts are kept in 
systematic order. Every effort is 
made to satisfy the public, and espe- 
cially to get to the customer the thing 
which he wants and at the time that 
he wants it. Thronghout the city the 
establishment is highly spoken of, and 
people of foresight take pride in sup- 
porting it. The gross income now 
runs up into the thousands. 

Out of this business Mrs. Ander- 
son has not grown rich, but she has 
sent her three children to college, 
where they have studied for the fu- 
ture rather than for the past. One 
has specialized in business manage- 
ment. He will return to devote his 
life to the building of this enterprise. 
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MAKING DOLL HOUSES A 
BUSINESS 


Some years ago James William 
Butcher had a nervous breakdown 
and could no longer hold his position 
in the United States Government 
service. He resigned. He had no in- 
come but a small pension, and none 
of his children at that time could 
shoulder the family responsibility. At 
this extremity, however, he began to 
think. He had taken some mechan- 
ieal training and had thus shown con- 
siderable skill. He had always had 
an interest in things artistic. He eon- 
ceived the idea that the public had 
not given sufficient attention to chil- 
dren’s needs. And if supplied with 
what they actually wanted and could 
make proper use of at play, so es- 
sential to the life of a child, the peo- 
ple would be efficiently served. Buteh- 
er, therefore, had the thought that he 
could help in this direction by build- 
ing doll houses. 

He began in simple fashion. He 
used materials which could be ob- 
tained at small cost and worked out 
a few models which he exhibited 
among his friends. They were favor- 
ably impressed and urged him to de- 
velop the plan further. They be- 
lieved that he was making a useful 
contribution. He made other doll 
houses and began to take them to 
the department stores where some em- 
phasis was placed upon selling artis- 
tie furniture. Almost everywhere he 
went some interest was manifested 
and at various times he could place 
his productions for sale. 

The returns in the beginning were 
not flattering, because the public had 
to be educated to the point of appre- 
ciating what he was doing and the 
bearing of his effort upon the develop- 
ment of the child. By and by, how- 
ever, the sales increased, and he 
found it possible to proceed with the 
hope of some little income. During 
the years this has inereased until he 
faces his task with assurance and in 
the independence of someone who is 
supplying an actual need. 

He has learned not only to pro- 
duce doll houses but almost any other 
articles like small folding desks and 
tables, which interest children and 
meet their demands for play and rec- 
reation. These objects are now on dis- 
play at important centers in the East. 
The demand is spreading to other 
parts of the country. He has thus 
been able to maintain his family 
above pecuniary embarrassment. 


FRYING CHICKEN 


In nothing is there more competi- 
tion than in the preparation and 
serving of food. People have to eat, 
and everybody has some idea as to 
how these demands should be met. 
When one thinks of the large num- 
ber of persons thus concerned, he is 
probably inclined to think that little 
opportunity remains for such discov- 
eries as may be of any particular 
value. Persons have such varying 
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tastes that apparently little opportu- 
nity remains for the new methods by 
which any large number ean be sat- 
isfied. 

Such, however, was the thought of 
Sadie Forsyth and John Wyche, Ne- 


groes in Boston, Massachusetts, who 
recently opened up in that city a res- 
taurant in which they specialized in 
the frying of chicken. They paid very 
little attention to the general demands 
upon the restaurant for menus re- 
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quired for varying sorts of repasts. 
They concentrated upon the frying of 
chicken and certain vegetables usually 
served therewith. With these they 
made experiments from day to day, 
trying to make the required sauces 
with properly proportioned ingredi- 
ents. They spared nothing in provid- 
ing these things in order to make their 
chicken dinners the most tasty and 
enjoyable in the city. 

In this respect they have most ad- 
mirably succeeded. Their reputation 
for frying the best chicken has gone 
throughout the body of their own 
people in Boston and has reached 
even a larger number of whites. Per- 
sons of both races in quest of the best 
food began to crowd this establish- 
ment, and they had to take over the 
building next door to them. Their 
patronage today is such that they are 
still crowded, and one wonders what 
they will do next, if larger numbers 
of persons rush to this center to be 
served. On holidays it is difficult to 
find seats available. From this busi- 
ness, of course, the proprietors’ in- 
come has doubled and tripled, and 
their economic standing in that city 
is assured. A considerable number of 
Negroes, who formerly had nothing to 
do, now find employment through 
these enterprising people. 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


The religious world in which the 
Negro moves has sometimes supplied 
impetus to business. In Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, the Reverend Adams 
Scott staged a barbecue to pay off 
the indebtedness of his Holiness 
Church. Inasmuch as the situation 
was serious because of the large 
amount due, he made every effort pos- 
sible to attract all the people he 
could to this affair. He concentrated 
especially upon the menu, of course, 
and prepared for the occasion the 
most appetizing food possible. 

The people who came were unusu- 
ally pleased with the recipe—in fact 
so much so that he was encouraged to 
go into this as a business. In this 
he had a natural monopoly, because 
no one in the city had shown such 
aptitude in thus satisfying the pub- 
lic taste. Whites of the community, 
hearing of this unusual recipe, began 
to seek his home, forgetting that it 
is not a custom for Negroes and 
whites to patronize the same places 
where meals are served. The result 
was that he found it profitable to 
turn his home into a barbecue, which 
has proved to be a most profitable 
business. 

In this way the Holiness Idea has 
led to economic efficiency, and his 
business has developed as a most de- 
sirable handmaiden of religion. The 
wolf has been driven from the door, 
and those who come to pray can eat 
also and no longer have the tempta- 
tion to feel that God has forsaken the 
righteous. The new thought of that 
religious circle is that God helps 
those who help themselves. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Life and Times of Theodore S. Wright, 1797-1847 


By Gross 


EVEREND Theodore §&. 
Wright? Who has ever heard 
of him? What book records 

his life and deeds? What did he do 
to make his life worth recording? 


Theodore §. Wright was one of 
the leading abolitionists of the tur- 
bulent years of the 1830’s and ’40’s, a 
great Colored American who had 
faith enough in the principles of 
American Democracy to defy the 
slave powers, and declare the Con- 
stitution of the U. S. as an anti- 
slavery document, and the Bill of 
Rights and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the people’s guarantee of 
freedom and equality. He denounced 
all advocates of the Back-to-Africa 
movement, and inspired the people to 
remain on the soil their fathers’ blood 
had enriched, and fight for their 
rights and liberties. He was a great 
churchman—one of the most famous 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
who used the pulpit as the forum 
from which he challenged the pro- 
slavery interests of the mighty Pres- 
byterian Synod of America. As the 
first colored graduate of a theological 
seminary in the United States— 
Prineceton—he won wide recognition 
for his scholarship and appealing 
oratory. He addressed his fellow 
clergyman as an equal, “a brother in 
Christ,” calling them to join the band 
ot militant abolitionists—the Chris- 
tian Soldiers who fought to bring 
peace and unity to a nation torn by 
the fangs of slavery, and poisoned by 
the propaganda of race-hatreds. The 
First Colored Presbyterian Church of 
New York City, of which he was pas- 
tor, attracted many serious students 
of social life and became the “uni- 
versity” for many Negro youths ex- 
cluded by poverty and prejudice from 
the halls of higher learning. 

Men like Gerrit Smith, Theodore 
D. Weld, Lewis and Arthur Tappan 
and John Greenleaf Whittier called 
him friend and brother. Long before 
Douglass was heard of, Theodore §. 
Wright was already in the field, ad- 
voeating advanced methods of politi- 
eal action, building ‘up the common 
front against the slave oligarchy. 
Despite*the brutal treatment of the 
Negro People, despite persecution and 
discrimination, and the denial of basic 
democratic rights, Theodore 
Wright believed firmly in the prin- 
ciples of American Democracy, and 
the eventual unity of all the races 
that inhabited the vast lands of the 
United States. He had great faith in 
the American people, who, once 
awakened to the dangers and evils 
of slavery, and the injustice of dis- 
crimination against the Negro, would 
rise up against all tyranny, and re- 
deem the Declaration of their fathers. 

Contemporary accounts and reports 
describe Wright as the “beloved pas- 


tor,” the lover of peace who persist- 
ed against the greatest odds, and 
never wavered; wherever the fight was 
thickest, the conflict most bitter, there 
Theodore S. Wright could be found, 
pleading for disciplined, organized, 
and militant united struggle against 
slavery. He was the arbiter in many 
disputes and controversies that threat- 
ened to split the Negro liberation 
movement; his patience and tact, his 
wise diplomacy in handling delicate 
situations made him one of the most 
popular leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement of his day. Together with 
the Rev. Samuel E. Cornish, Charles 
B. Ray, Dr. James McCune Smith, 
and Philip A. Bell, he was looked 
upon by the progressive white lead- 
ers as a representative of his people. 

Theodore S. Wright was on the 
executive committees of many reli- 
gious and anti-slavery bodies, and one 
of the most illustrious “conductors” 
of the Underground Railroad in New 
York. But, strangely enough, his 
name is not even listed in the popular 
biographies of Negro leaders of minor 
importance. It is the purpose of this 
paper to gather the contemporary 
sources of information, and recon- 
struct the life of this abolitionist 
from the meagre records available. 
Very few of Wright’s contemporaries, 
who acknowledged his leadership, say 
anything about his life.’ This is partly 
due to Wright’s untimely death, for 
he died before his fiftieth year, right 
in the midst of his activities; also to 
his quiet, unobtrusive way of work- 
ing. He always kept out of the lime- 
light, went on with his day-to-day 
work of ministering to his flock, at- 
tending the numerous committee meet- 
ings of the church and anti-slavery or- 
ganizations, speaking, pleading, teach- 
ing, and trying to arouse in the hearts 
and minds of the people a deep love 
of freedom and respect for human 
rights. 

Wright was especially famous for 
his brilliant sermons directed to the 
slaveholders, many of whom visited 
his church when they were in New 
York City on business. Although a 
bitter enemy of all masters, he would 
pray for their souls, and went out of 
his way in trying to convert them to 
abolitionism. He often succeeded.” 

Even William Lloyd Garrison, 
who had turned against Wright be- 
eause Wright gave his support to 
the political abolitionists from the 
time of the split in the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, could not but 


1Alexander Crummell, a friend, gives only 
a brief word regarding Wright in his Africa 
and America, 1891, which contains the Eulo- 
gy on H. H. Garnet. In Paying tribute to 
Garnet, Crummell mentions right as the 
celebrated minister, teacher, and guide of 
the young Garnet who grew up under 
Wright's fatherly care. 

Bishop Daniel Payne, another contempo- 
rary and friend, who long outlived Wright, 
(1800) a line or in Ree 
ions to pay tribute to the “gre 
beloved” leader the Negro people. 


praise him. The April 2, 1847, issue 
of the Liberator carried a brief obitu- 
ary of Wright’s death—quite an un- 
usual tribute was paid by Garrison, 
who was known to be especially hard 
on all opponents to his theories.® 


‘Mr. Wright was distinguished for 
his amiable qualities, his devotional 
spirit, and his persuasive eloquence. 
For several years prior to the dismem- 
berment of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, he was a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee; but he allowed his 
sectarian feelings to bias his judgment 
at that crisis, and associated himself 
with the seceders. He was active and 
useful in his ministration to the colored 
people of New York, by whom he was 
generally beloved, and will be much la- 
mented.’’ 


Garrison neglected to say a word 
about the huge funeral procession 
which honored Wright. Even the 
anti-Negro, pro-slavery papers had 
to admit that it was very impressive. 
But Garrison could not go that far. 
He could not forget Wright’s bold 
stand in defense of militant, political 
action, and his insistence on coopera- 
tion with all organizations and peo- 
ple who were ready to take even one 
step toward anti-slavery; downright 
betrayal, Garrison called that. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


According to the Biographical 
Catalogue of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1815-1932, Theo- 
dore Sedgewick Wright was born in 
Providence, Rhode Island, some time 
in April, 1797. He attended Prince- 
ton from 1825 to 1828, when he was 
graduated as a regular student—the 
first Negro student to receive a degree 
from a theological seminary in the 
United States. 


Wright was born free.* His father, 
R. P. G. Wright, for many years 
resident of Schenectady, New York, 
was a delegate to the famous 1817 
Negro Convention held by the free 
Colored Americans in Philadelphia, 
to protest against the attacks of the 


2Lewis Tappan, close friend and admirer 
of Wright, liked to repeat an anecdote to 
illustrate Wright’s power of persuasion and 
inspiration. Alfred Hennen, a distinguished 
lawyer of New Orleans, and leading elder 
of the pro-slavery faction of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U. S., went to visit Wright's 
church out of curiosity—for he had heard 
so much about the battling churchman who 
dared to defy the pro-slavery elders, and still 
remain in the Church. Hennen had never 
been so surprised and impressed as when he 
saw the refined and orderly congregation 
of colored oo: and when he heard the 
learned, and eloquent appeals of their pastor. 
According to the story, he was moved to 
tears by Wright's sermon; the realization of 
the evils of slave-holding came to him, as in 
a flash. Then and there he resolved to 
change the course of his life, and communi- 
cated his feelings to Arthur and Lewis Tap- 
pan, the leading abolitionists in the city. 
The Life of Arthur Tappan, by Lewis Tap- 
pan, 1871, p. 178; National Era, April 18, 
1847, p. 3. 

8Garrison’s treatment of Wright is sig- 
nificant of his attitude to all those who op- 
posed his ideas. He publicly denounced as 
ungrateful, those Negro leaders who dared 
to criticize him. e Liberator was closed 
to them; they won no recognition from Gar- 
rison. It is interesting to note that there is 
hardiy a word about Wright in Garrison's 
Biography by his children, even though it is 
known that Garrison and Wright worked to- 
gether for years before the break came. 


recently organized American Colo- 
nization Socie.y, whose chief aim was 
to deport all the free Negroes, and 
thus maintain more easily their con- 
trol over the slave system. In a 
speech, “The Progress of the Anti- 
Slavery Cause”5—first published in 
the Colored American, July 8 and Oc- 
tober 14, 1837, the younger Wright 
described what was then, especially 
for a Negro, the hazardous trip from 
Schenectady to Philadelphia, which 
his father, a delegate to that memor- 
able convention, took. This conven- 
tion, which the elder Wright helped 
to organize, became the nucleus of 
the National Negro Convention 
Movement which his son later helped 
to develop. Thousands of free col- 
ored people gathered together, and . . 
**before high heavens, in the Presence 
of Almighty God, and in the midst of 
a persecuting nation, resolved that they 
never would leave the land. They re- 
solved to cling to their oppressed breth- 
ren. They felt that every ennobling 
spirit forbade their leaving them. They 
resolved to remain here, come what 
would, persecution or death. They de- 
termined to grapple themselves to their 
enslaved brethren as with hooks of 
steel.’’ . . **They lifted up their 
voice and said, ‘This is my country, 
and here I have toiled, and suffered, 
and here will I die.’ ’’ 

This spirit and tradition of great 
courage the young boy inherited, and 
throughout his life he fought valiant- 
ly against all encroachments on the 
freedom and liberty of the Colored 
Americans. 


In his biographical notes on H. H. 
Garnet, Theodore Wright’s “adopted 
son,” Dr. James McCune Smith de- 
scribes R. P. G. Wright as one of 
the most progressive men, who, from 
the earliest period of the struggle 
against the slave oligarchy, advocated 
direct action; he was one of the few 
Negro leaders who, from the very 
beginning, advocated the higher edu- 
cation of Negro Youth, and succeed- 
ed in getting it for the younger gen- 
eration which then included his son, 
Peter Williams, Jr., Patrick H. Rea- 
son, and others. 


The famous Free African School 
of New York City claimed Wright as 
one of its illustrious graduates. Un- 
der the watchful eyes of Rev. Sam- 
uel E. Cornish, pastor of the First 
Colored Presbyterian Church which 


4In The Letters of Theodore D. Weld, 
Angelina G. Weld and Sarah Grimke, 1822- 
1844, edited by Barnes and Dumond, 1934, 
p. 276, there is a reference to Wright's stat- 
us. L. Tappan, writing to Weld on March 
15, 1836, mentions the debates carried on by 
the members of the executive committee of 
the A. S. Society, over the feasibility of 
having Wright, who never was a slave, as 
one of the principal speakers at the anni- 
versary meeting of the American Anti-slavery 
Society. Lewis Tappan and S. 8S. Jocelyn 
favored having Wright, while Judge Jay, 
and Dr. Cox, advised the Committee against 
it. They believed that the ex-slave speakers 
would have the greatest appeal and influence. 

SAddress made before the N. Y. State Anti- 
slavery Society’s Convention held at Utica, 
Sept. 20, 1837. This speech is reprinted in 
Woodson's Negro Orators and their Orations, 
pp. 86-92. 
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he founded, the young Wright learned 
the tacties of struggle, as well as his 
three R’s. Cornish had a great in- 
fluence over him, and later, the two 
beeame co-workers and collaborators 
in various projects connected with 
their anti-slavery activities. 

Samuel E. Cornish was one of the 
leading spirits of the day; the senior 
editor of the first Negro periodical, 
Freedom’s Journal, published by the 
Negro people in the United States. 
On March 16, 1827, when the first 
issue of the Journal appeared, 
Wright was already at Princeton, as 
a special student,® and the only Negro 
there. Anti-abolition feelings ran 
high in the Seminary which was con- 
trolled by some of the chief sup- 
porters of the American Colonization 
Society, and leading reactionaries 
within the Presbyterian Church. The 
“special privileges”? which Wright 
enjoyed were probably obtained for 
him by De Witt Clinton, Arthur Tap- 
pan, and cther large contributors to 
the Church funds. Even at best, he 
was just tolerated. Fierce debates 
and violent arguments were aroused 
by the appearance of Freedom’s 
Journal which came out unequivo- 
cally for Negro rights—Negro Ameri- 
ean citizenship and full equality with 
all other people. 

In speaking of his Gays at Prince- 
ton,® and the appearance of the Jour- 
nal, Wright described the evil influ- 
ence deportation had on the students, 
and the people at large; the Coloniza- 
tion Society poisoned the minds of 
the people, and incited hatred for 
the colored man. It demanded their 
transplantation to Africa; it was in- 
strumental in having some of the 
worst “black-laws” passed. Conditions 
were terrible; things looked dark. 

‘‘The principle of expatriation, like 
a great sponge, went around in church 
and state, among men of all classes, and 
sponged up all the benevolent feelings 
which were then prevalent, and which 
promised so much for the elevation of 
the enslaved and down-trodden mil- 
lions of our land. . . . Why, Sir, the 
heavens gathered blackness, and there 
was nothing cheering in our prospects.’’ 

. The Colonization scheme became 
more and more popular, ‘‘as popular as 
it possibly could be. The slaveholder 
and the pro-slavery man, the man of 
expanded views, the man who loved the 
poor and oppressed of every hue, and 
of every clime, all united in this feeling 
and principle of expatriation.’’ 

Only the Negro people recognized 
the evil character of the Society mas- 
querading in philanthropy’s most 
cherished garbs. Soon after the So- 
ciety was organized, they called pro- 
test demonstrations wherever it was 
possible; they sent petitions and 
memorials to Congress; they peti- 
tioned local legislatures; they ap- 
pealed to the press for space to pre- 
sent their side, and publicize their 
organized opposition to the scheme of 


*Wright completed the full course of study, 
and is listed in the Biographical Catalogue 
as a regular graduate of the year 1828. 

TAnnual Reports of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Society, 1821-1856. This Society, to 


which Tappan and others contributed, aided 
students to obtain an education for the min- 
istry. 

*“The Progress of the Anti-slavery Cause,” 
already cited. 


the Society which used the press 
widely, in broadcasting the lies and 
slanders against the colored people. 
All avenues of communication were 
closed to them, however; the pulpits 
were silent; even the religious press 
hostile. Despair seized many. 

“Tt seemed as though everything 
was against us,” Wright declared. 
The colored Americans watched their 
dearest rights and brightest hopes 
vanish in thin air; they saw men 
like the good Rev. Dr. Cox “swept 
away by the waves of expatriation.” 
Soon, the most brutal violence would 
be unleashed against the free Negroes, 
for voluntarily they would never 
leave this country; they would rather 
die fighting, than give in to such a 
scheme. A reign of terror swept 
over the land. 

“We trembled,” said Wright, de- 
scribing the horrors perpetuated. 
Whole communities were being driven 
from their homes. What could the 
Negro People Do? 

They organized their forces; they 
resolved to appeal to the conscience 
of America. . . They launched Free- 
dom’s Journal. 

‘*Sir, it came like a streak of light- 
ning the darkness; a clap of thunder! ’’ 
The heavy clouds of despair parted; 
and the young student at Princeton 
was able to see the light. He un- 
derstood the talks carried on behind 
the university walls; he listened to 
the furious debates concerning the 
inferiority of the Negro; he heard 
the slanders directed against himself 
—hbut he held his ground. Now he 
knew that there was a way out of all 
this darkness;—a way to victory. He 
read about Toussaint Louverture; he 
memorized David Walker’s fiery call 
to the slaves; he trembled as he read 
Cornish’s ringing challenge to the 
Christian Churehes of the land; and 
he glowed with pride when he learned 
hew many of his own people were 
among the illustrious heroes of the 
American Revolution, the pioneer 
builders and creators of the country 
that would now cast their children 
out. 

Dr. Miller took maiters in his own 
hands at Princeton; he forbade the 
students and teachers to get or read 
Freedom’s Journal; he published 
open letters denouncing the Journal 
and its editors and supporters whom 
he dubbed as enemies of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, and poisoners of 
the minds of the Negro youth. He 
threatened to dismiss everyone who 
dared to challenge his views. 

Even amidst such an environment, 
Wright succeeded in getting an edu- 
cation, and winning some friends. 
After graduation, he quietly, but per- 
sistently, maintained his membership 
in the Alumni Literary Association. 
In this he was assisted by his friend 
and teacher, Dr. Archibald Alexan- 
der. Wright attended the annual ex- 
ercises of this Society, and main- 
tained some ties with the University 
until the day of his death. 

On September 20, 1836, an inci- 


dent occurred which aroused a storm 
of protest among the abolitionists 
and all liberals. While attending the 
annual meeting of this society in 
Nassau Hall of the Seminary, Wright 
was insulted and severely beaten by 
a former student named Ancrum, 
who tried to place full blame of the 
assault upon Wright. Ugly rumors 
spread; enemies were busy circulat- 
ing lies and slanders. Wright tried to 
clear up the whole matter, and wrote 
to his friend, Rev. Archibald Alex- 
ander. This letter was published in 
the November 5, 1836, issue of the 
Liberator under the caption “Outrage 
at Princeton.” Addressing himself to 
his former teacher as friend and 
brother in the holy ministry, he ex- 
plained the details of the assault, add- 
ing that he never for an instant, 
forgot the principles of non-resist- 
ance; he was ruthlessly attacked and 
beaten, but he never lifted a- finger 
in self-defense. Wright was eager to 
forget the whole incident; nothing 
could kill the love and respect he had 
for his alma mater, his old teachers, 
and friends, he said. 

‘*T always feel, when at Princeton, 
that I am in the midst of fathers and 
brethren, in the holy and responsible 
work to which we are devoted.’’ 
Wright knew what a powerful agen- 
ey of anti-slavery propaganda the 
Church could be; he had hopes of 
winning more friends at Princeton. 
He did not want this incident to in- 
terfere with anti-slavery campaign 
among the students. He praised the 
institution for what it gave him, and 
declared that he has always tried to 
remain true to the highest standards 
and principles despite persecution 
and much suffering. 

‘*Let me be persecuted and frowned 
upon, because of my identity with a 
class despised and oppressed, or for my 
feeble efforts to roll away the mountain 
of obstacles which retard their moral 
and intellectual elevation’’ ... Let 
men hurl epithets and curses. . . ‘‘so 
long as I may stand forth to the view 
ot Infinite Excellence, and of pure- 
minded men, clad in the robes of moral 
vorth.’’9 

The letter indicates that Wright 
was still under the influence of Gar- 
rison and his principles of non-re- 
sistance, and to some extent, re- 
mained under this influence as long 
as he lived, even after he broke 
with Garrison on the political issue. 
Wright never failed to give Garrison 
credit for the pioneer work he did, 
nor to praise Garrison’s great courage 
manifested and proven during the 
dark reign of terror, when hardly 
a soul would come to the defense of 

®°Liberator, Nov. 5, 1826. As for the high 
moral and intellectual standards required by 
Princeton, see—A Brief History of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 
at Princeton, New Jersey, together with its 
Constitution, and By-laws, 1838. 

There is no word regarding the moral ob- 
ligations and ethical principles, or duties of 
religious leaders towards the oppressed peo- 
ple, nor the recognition of the moral worth 
of brothers with black skin. Wright boldly 
challenged the Church, and declared that it 
was violating the basic principles of Christi- 
anity. 


Tappan expressed great admiration for 
Wright’s noble character and exemplary 


conduct under the most adverse conditions; 
he spoke of Wright’s great scholarship, re- 
Life of Arthur 


finement, and understanding, 
Tappan. 


the suffering free colored people 
threatened with annihilation. For 
years they fought alone against the 
monster—the Colonization Society. 


- Then, in 1830 ..... 


**At the dark moment we heard a 
voice—it was the voice of Garrison, 
speaking in trumpet tones! It was like 
the voice of an angel of mercy! Hope, 
hope, then cheered our path. The signs 
of the times began to indicate brighter 
days.’ 

On the 29th of May, 1837, Wright 
was married to Adaline T. Turpin, of 
New Rochelle; Rev. Samuel E. Cor- 
nish performed the ceremony.!! So 
far, very little is known of his home 
life. 

The year 1837 was one of great 
activity for Wright; he spent a great 
deal of time organizing the Negro 
masses for the anti-slavery struggle. 
He became a leader in the United 
Anti-slavery Society of New York 
City, which aimed to unite and coor- 
dinate the work of the various Negro 
organizations; he was on the execu- 
tive committees of the several so- 
called white abolitionist groups, and 
was in great demand as a speaker. 
He was offered the position of Trav- 
elling Agent for the New England 
States by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society at a salary of $1,000 and 
expenses. He was the guiding spirit 
of the Phoenix High School, estab- 
lished to educate colored youth of 
both sexes. He was active on the 
New York Vigilance Committee, and 
belonged to numerous religious, tem- 
perance, and reform organizations 
of all kinds. His aim was to reach 
as many white people as possible. 


THe First CoLoreD PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcH oF New YorkK City 


(Known later as the Shiloh Presby- 
terian Church) 


In September, 1828, Theodore S. 
Wright, a licentiate, and Princeton 
graduate, was called to the First Col- 
ored Presbyterian Church, the Con- 
gregation of which was organized 
by Rev. S. E. Cornish in 1821, with 
a membership of 24. It oceupied a 
small house in Rose Street. On Janu- 
ary 13, 1822, it was formally recog- 
nized and taken over by the New 
York Presbytery, with Cornish as its 
pastor. This was the third “Mission 
Church” organized by this body. 

In 1824, a brick building was erect- 
ed by the congregation in Elm Street, 
near Canal, at a cost of $14,000. Due 
to financial difficulties, the building 
was soon sold under foreclosure. Cor- 
nish continued to lead the congrega- 
tion which met regularly in a room on 
Sullivan Street for several years. In 
April, 1828, when his health began 
to fail, Cornish asked for a release 
from his duties, and the young Prinee- 
ton graduate was called to take Cor- 
nish’s place. Early in 1829, Wright 
was ordained by the Albany Pres- 
bytery to which he then belonged.1 

A school room near Duane and 


The Progress of Anti-slavery Cause. 
UGolored American, June 3, 1837, p. 8. 
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Hudson Streets was obtained, and 
for three years the congregation met 
and worshipped here. In 1831, it 
purchased the old German Lutheran 
Church building, known as_ the 
“Swamp Church,” at the corner of 
Frankfort and William Streets for 
$13,000. Here Wright continued his 
pastoral work until his death on 
March 25, 1847. 

Wright’s church soon began to at- 
tract many of the bright young peo- 
ple of the new generation in whose 
behalf Wright worked incessantly. In 
1833, Henry Highland Garnet, a 
young man of eighteen, joined the 
Sunday School, and was baptized by 
Wright, who, Crummell said, “be- 
eame his patron and friend; looked 
upon him (Garnet) as his own son 
in the gospel”; cared and provided 
for him to the day cf his death.1% 
Garnet and his family came to New 
York as fugitives in 1825; as a re- 
sult of the cruel treatment at the 
hands of mobsters and kidnapers, 
and the severe strain of the work as 
a cabin boy, Garnet was crippled, 
and his health undermined. Wright 
took care of the sick youth, educated 
him, and guided him to prominent 
leadership in the Negro Liberation 
Movement. “They were one in life,” 
said Dr. James MeCune Smith, in 
his biographical introduction to Gar- 
net’s Memorial Discourse. Wright’s 
mantle fell on H. H. Garnet, and, 
some years later, he became the pastor 
of the First Colored Presbyterian 
Church.!* 

Theodore S. Wright helped to or- 
ganize many of the famous literary 
and anti-slavery societies in which 
he figured prominently for years. In 
cooperation with Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan, Peter Williams, Jr., Boston 
Crummell, William Quinn, and oth- 
ers, Wright established many debat- 
ing and educational groups; he was 
the vice president of the famous 
Phoenix Society of New York City, 
whose “mental feasts” attracted the 
favorable attention and much praise 
of many foreign travelers in the 
United States. The Rev. Christopher 
Rush was chairman of this society 
when, in 1833, it won national recog- 
nition as one of the foremost anti- 
slavery agencies in the country.2® It 
was composed of Negro and white 
abolitionists, men and women; Ar- 


=. Greenleaf,—A History of the Churches 
of all Denominations in the Oity of New 
York . 1846. 

Greenleaf gives the date of the ordination 
as March 1829; Biographical Catalogue gives 
Feb. 5, 1829, and erroneously states that 
Wright became the pastor of the “First Col- 
legiate Church of N. Y. C.” in 1830. Other 
references already cited show that Wright 
became pastor in Sept. 1828. 


BCrummell, Africa and agen, “Eulogy 
on Rev. H. H. Garnett,” p. 277. 


4Op. Cit. > 29. Smith does iy mention 
the fact noted by other writers, W. C. 
Pennington was Wright's succes- 
sor. Pennington is listed as the minister in 
1847; and, in his Autobiography, Pennington 
refers to this, and other matters pertaining 
to the church and its former pastor. 

According to Smith, this church had a very 
interesting history dating back over a hun- 
dred years when the Dutch still worshipped 
there. Famous Dutch dames had their slave 
girls carry their foot stoves to the church, 
and made them wait outside during the ser- 
vices. “Blacks had no souls to be enved,” 
they explained, when challenged by the abo- 
litionists. 


thur Tappan, the treasurer, supplied 
most of the funds for Phoenix Hall; 
Rev. Samuel E. Cornish was the edu- 
cational organizer and director. The 
main object of the society was “to 
promote the improvement of the col- 
oured people in morals, literature, 
and the mechanical arts.”1® Branches 
were organized in the various wards 
of the city; regular visits were made 
to the homes of the colored people, 
and all were encouraged to organize, 
and support the various educational 
and social bodies, and send their chil- 
dren to school. Women were organ- 
ized in Doreas Societies for the care 
and education of the youth, and for 
the aid to fugitive slaves in New 
York. 

Labor centers were set up to help 
the youth get jobs, and opportunities 
for learning trades. Plans were made 
to establish a high school and a col- 
lege on a permanent basis. Much 
was accomplished; Proenix Hall on 
West Broadway became noted in anti- 
slavery annals. But reaction was 
speeding up its evil work; organized 
propaganda spread its virus all over 
the land. The slave power saw the 
threat to their system in the progress 
made by the aboiitionists, and started 
anew their anti-Negro drive on a 
larger scale. The 1833 Negro Con- 
vention analysed the situation, de- 
elaring ... 

. it is lamentable that a deep and 
solemn gloom has settled on that new 
bright anticipation, and that monster, 
prejudice, is stalking over the land, 
spreading in its course its pestilential 
breath, blighting and withering the fair 
and natural hopes of our happiness, 
resulting from the enjoyment of that 
invaluable behest of God to man— 
Freedom.’ ’17 
Then the 1834 riots broke out; mobs 
were organized by the politicians and 
henchmen of the pro-slavery rulers; 
Negro schools and churches were 
sacked; leaders attacked. The press 
spread its vicious slanders against 
the Negro people and their friends, 
and succeeded in creating panic and 
terror everywhere.!® 

Despite all the intimidation and op- 
position, the Negro people continued 
to organize and reorganize their 
ranks. Their church bodies grew in 
strength and prominence, and their 
conventions and demonstrations of 
protest, as well as patriotic celebra- 
tions were heralded by all lovers of 
liberty.2® 

Wright’s church continued to grow 
in prestige and popularity, but, due 
to population shifts, the membership 
was reduced to about 400 in 1846. 


American Society, Report of 
the Convention, Dec. 6, 1883. 


Minutes the 1883 Oonvention of 
the Free People 38—‘“The Con- 
stitution of the cone iety.” Arthur 
Tappan, pp. 158-9. 


WMinutes of the 1833 National Negro 
vention, pp. 32-33, speech of Abraham 


181. Tappan’s Biography of Arthur Ta: 
contains a account of events in New 
York City during the 1830's. 


report of the 
churches in New 
and most influential bodies in the free states. 


Greenleaf, p. 321; no record of mem- 
bership is given for years prior to 1846. 
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Wright used the pulpit to further 
the work to which he devoted his 
life—the liberation of the Negro peo- 
ple. Despite opposition from his col- 
leagues and many abolitionists, espe- 
cially of the Garrisonian school, 
Wright maintained the ties with the 
national Presbytery, ard continued to 
batter down the strong anti-Negro 
and pro-slavery feelings that pre- 
vailed in most of the organizations 
affiliated with it. He realized more 
than other ministers of the time, 
what a powerful instrument the 
Church was—especially the Presby- 
terian Church—and how, through 
the agencies of that Church, its an- 
nual assemblies, and vast network of 
missions, welfare bodies, temperance 
societies, and _ religious schools, 
masses of people could be reached 
who otherwise would be lost to the 
abolitionists. The Presbyterian 
Church was, says Alice Adams in her 
Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery”! 
“the most powerful ecclesiastical body 
in America.” 

A few years before his death, 
Wright was made Moderator of the 
Third Presbytery of New York, and 
carried on anti-slavery activities in 
the “Synod of New York and New 
Jersey” to which he belonged. It was 
difficult work,?? bitter opposition 
blocked his way; powerful pro-slav- 
ery interests attacked him merciless- 
ly. But he went on; he refused to 
leave the Church; he challenged it. 

Speaking for the Negro people, 
Wright defied the elders, and de- 
manded answers to his questioning. 

‘‘What is your Christianity?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Where is your consistency in 
talking about the heathen, traversing 
the ocean to circulate the Bible every- 
where, while you frown upon them at 
the door?’ ’23 
The churches often barred Negroes 
—even closed the gates of hope to 
them; ejected them from revivals, in- 
sulted them at the threshold of the 
altars; exposed them to the soul-de- 


“1Miss Adams gives a brief history of the 
anti-slavery attitude of the Presb: yterian 
Church in her book. In 1815, in answer to 
an anti-slavery petition, the Church declared 
itself too weak to take any definite stand 
against slavery, but did pass a resolution ex- 
pressing regret that the institution of slavery 
existed, and recommended the education of 
slaves in preparation for eventual freedom. 
In 1816, some of the progressive measures 
were repudiated. In 1818, a strong anti- 
slavery faction developed, but it came under 
the influence of the American Colonization 
Society—the colored By ag worst enemy. 
Slave-holders remain in good standing of 
the Church, and for years, the pro-slavery 
elements dominated the policies, and con- 
trolled the actions of the larger bodies. 
Nevertheless, the Presbyterian urch was, 
many localities, the most of 

all religious organizations, and furnished a 
large number outstanding abolitionists. 

2That his work must have been difficult 
may be judged by the fact that, as late as 
1846, the Synod could not see its way to take 
a stand against the pro-slavery ministers 
within its own ranks. See, Minutes of the 
ney of New York and New Jersey, 1846, 


the 1847 Minutes, Wright’s name is 
missing (he died March 25, 1847). There is 
no notice, no eulogy, not even the customary 
prayer for the departed brother. 

In the 1848 Minutes, Rev. J. W. O. Pen- 
ning ‘oh is listed as the minister of the Col- 


hurch, 

SPrejudice against the Colored ad- 
dress delivered Sept. 20, 1837, wee the 
N. Y. State Anti 7 Society ; reprinted 
in Negro Orators and T' Orations, p 
95, Colored American, Oct. 14, 1837. 


stroying prejudices and temptations 
to which despair led them. Only 
the thought of equality before God 
sustained the colored man at times, 
Wright declared. 

‘*Amid the embarrassment which he 
has to meet, and the scorn and contempt 
that is heaped upon him, he is cheered 
by the hope that he will be disen- 
thralled and soon, like a bird set forth 
from its cage, wing his flight to Jesus, 
where he can be happy, and look down 
with pity on the man who despises 
him because he is identified with the 
poor slaves.’’ 

The American Missionary Society, 
to a great extent under Presbyterian 
control, made Wright a member of 
its Executive Committee. Due to his 
great efforts, hundreds of destitute 
Negro families in the slums of New 
York, which Dickens so vividly de- 
scribed in his American Notes, were 
aided. Many of these poor people 
were the victims of the mobs that 
destroyed their homes, drove them 
from their places of employment, and 
uprooted them completely. Hundreds 
were fugitives, at the mercy of the 
“black-birders,” the kidnappers who 
infested the Five-Points area where 
these fugitives lived in indescribable 
misery. 

Wright was also on the Executive 
Committee of the powerful Evangel- 
ical Alliance, and a leading figure in 
the Alliance’s Anti-Slavery Society.4 
The Evangelical Alliance was severely 
denounced by the Garrisonians as the 
agency of the slave powers; Wright 
was criticised for remaining in an 
organization which compromised with 
every living principle of Christianity ; 
but his actions and fight within the 
Society justified his stand, and 
proved the wisdom of his tactics; 
through the Alliance he won the 
hearts and the minds of many good 
people who became ardent abolition- 
ists. 

Samuel E. Cornish collaborated 
with Wright in the work of arousing 
the churchmen, and winning them 
away from the American Colonization 
Society which so many were support- 
ing in the false belief that they were 
thus doing their Christian duty. As 
ministers and representatives of the 
Negro Church, Wright and Cornish 
directed their appeals to the liberal 
elements within the Christian com- 
munities who were at least willing 
to hear both sides of the much-de- 
bated question regarding the back-to- 
Africa movement. In 1840 they ad- 
dressed an open letter to two out- 
standing leaders—Theodore Freling- 
huysen, and Benjamin F. Butler— 
The Colonization Scheme Considered, 
in its Rejection by the Colored Peo- 
ple—in its Tendency to uphold Caste 
—in its Unfitness for Christianizing 
and Civilizing the Aborigines of 
Africa, and for putting a stop to the 
African Slave Trade; in a Letter to 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen 
and the Hon. Benjamin F Butler. 

Cornish and Wright explained why 
the free Negro people, as a body, op- 
posed the Society which, under the 


*National Zra, April 8, 1847, p. 3. 
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guise of friendship, tried to drive them 
from their rightful home in America. 
They exposed the malicious falsehoods 
spread by the Society against the 
free people, and showed how, from 
its very inception, the Negro people 
opposed the Society, and pronounced 
it to be the agent of the biggest slave 
owners in the country. As early as 
January, 1817, a few days after the 
organization of the Colonization So- 
ciety, the free Negroes of Virginia 
held a meeting to protest against the 
Society’s scheme; in August of the 
same year, “the largest meeting ever 
yet held by the colored people of the 
free States” took place in Philadel- 
phia; over 3,000 Negroes met to de- 
nounce the policies of expatriation 
which they considered as “little more 
merciful than death.” Organized 
protests continued; Negroes all over 
the country voiced their hatred and 
opposition to the Society, “the source 
whence proceed most of the various 
proscriptions and oppressions under 
which we groan and suffer.” 

Skillfully, they analysed the propa- 
ganda by which the Society was able 
to confuse and confound the friends 
of the Negro people, and even win a 
few Negro converts who fell victims 
to the propaganda. ... “The poetic 
machinery of which the scheme was 
urged, at first beguiled some, and they 
went to Liberia, but to lie down in 
their graves.” They rent asunder the 
“vorgeous drapery” of the poets hired 
by the Society, and sanetified by the 
priesthood, who, by “the adroitness of 
the rhetorician,” the eloquence of the 
orator, succeeded in winning over 
many genuine abolitionists. 

The clever propagandists mustered 
the aid of educators and so-called sci- 
entists to prove that black and white 
could never live harmoniously in the 
same country; that the Negro was 
happiest in Africa; that Nature’s 
laws were inexorable, and punished 
those who violated them by advocat- 
ing equality of races. The Negro was 
inferior, and was intended by Nature 
te assume the role of slave to the 
superior white man, or go back to his 
native land where he could be the 
ruler. 


Cornish and Wright challenged the 
community to prove the inferiority of 
the Negro; but, more than that, they 
urged the people, in the name of 
Christianity which they professed, to 
allow the Negro to prove his equality 
by opening the doors of the schools, 
the churches, the shops and factories. 
Why not give the Negro a chance to 
show what he can do! Why not let 
him take his place as a citizen in the 
great commonwealth! 

So far as prejudice was concerned, 
not even the anti-slavery societies 
themselves were altogether free from 
this evil. Wright challenged them, 
just as he challenged the religious or- 
ganizations; . . . “prejudice must be 
killed or slavery will never be abol- 
ished,” he told the delegates to the 
New York State Anti-slavery Con- 


vention held in Utica, September 20, 
1837. “Abolitionists must annihilate 
in their own bosoms the cord of 
caste.” They must be consistent with 
their beliefs, even though it meant 
facing the scorn and hatred of so- 
ciety. Their work was noble, heroic; 
but they didn’t go far enough, Wright 
declared. Many stopped half-way. 
“When they come to the grand doc- 
trine, to lay the ax right down at the 
root of the tree, and destroy the very 
spirit of slavery,—there they are de- 
fective. Their doctrine is to set the 
slave free, and let him take care of 
himself.” But in a hostile society, 
what could the freedman do without 
some aid? If his friends, the aboli- 
tionists, did not trust him, did not 
acknowledge his manhood rights . . . 
whom could the freed man turn to in 
his hour of need? 

After relating some painful experi- 
ences and violations of the principles 
of the rights of man by some fine 
abolitionists, Wright made an im- 
passioned appeal to the delegates 
which, according to reports, stirred 
them deeply. 

‘¢. . burn out this prejudice, live it 
down, talk it down, everywhere consider 
the colored man as a man, in the 
church, the stage, the steamboat, the 
public house, in all places, and the 
death-blow to slavery will be struck.’’ 

Never did Wright allow the aboli- 
tionists to forget the immediate, prac- 
tical needs of the colored people, the 
fugitives, the persecuted free people 
of color who, in many instances, were 
free only in name. 

During the terrible days of 1834-35, 
when the abolitionists suffered so 
much violence at the hands of the 
rioters, when so many weakened, and 
gave in to the enemy, Wright went 
from one organization to another, en- 
couraging, praising, inspiring and ap- 
pealing to the people to hold fast to 
their beliefs, to remain true to the 
principles of American democracy. 
He worked with the Tappan brothers, 
John Rankin, Cornish, Judge Jay, 
and many others who tried to miti- 
gate the destructive influence of the 
riots in New York, and counteract 
the vicious propaganda of the New 
York press. He was one of the sign- 
ers of the famous pamphlet issued 
To The Public in answer to the accu- 
sations made against the abolitionists 
who were blamed for all the bloodshed 
and rioting that took place. He was 
caught in the currents and whirlpools 
of anti-abolitionist onslaughts in 
Utica during 1835, and weathered 
many storms of hatred and abuse 
from friends and foes alike.?® 

When he joined forces with the 
political abolitionists, and dared to 
criticise Garrison for his extreme sec- 
tarianism and anarchism, Wright was 
assailed as an enemy of his people, 
and a betrayer of the cause. William 
Goodell, in Slavery and Anti-slavery, 

*For the N. Y. riots, see Life of Arthur 
Tappan, p. 246—The Utica riots are vividly 
described in a pamphlet by “Defensor” (Wm. 
Thomas), entitled—The Enemies of the Con- 


stitution Discovered, or an Inquiry into the 
Tendency of Popular Violence. 


tells about the fierce clashes, and ter- 
rible factional battles that took place 
within the anti-slavery ranks, and the 
campaign of slander conducted by 
some abolitionists. But, added Goo- 
dell... 

‘‘No power of party prejudice, no 
narrow bigotry, not even connected 
with the most signal service and bril- 
liant exploits in the cause of freedom, 
will ever be able successfully to write 
down such names, along with those of 
their associates, Rev. Simeon S. Joce- 
lyn, Rev. Theodore 8. Wright, Dr. J. 
W. Pennington ... as recreants to 
the Anti-slavery cause.’’ 

Unfortunately, the political issue, 
and the debates over the question of 
loyalty to Garrison, split many Ne- 
gro organizations, and even endan- 
gered the National Negro Convention 
Movement. Wright stood firmly in 
his support of the political abolition- 
ists, but tried to keep the Negro 
groups united on the common grounds 
of abolitionism. He acted as media- 
tor at some of the most exciting meet- 
ings that were held in connection with 
the World Anti-slavery Convention of 
1840 to which the Negro people were 
helping to send delegates. On May 
18, 1840, a large assemblage gathered 
in New York City to endorse dele- 
gates. The Garrisonians wanted the 
Negroes to endorse no one besides 
Garrison, and Thomas Van Rens- 
salaer, and other Negro Garrisonians 
supported this demand, in opposition 
to men like Charles B. Ray, Cornish, 
and Wright, who declared that Bir- 
ney, as well as Garrison should be 
sent. Wright’s skillful control of the 
meeting, and his clear, firm stand 
helped to save the day.2® The breach 
between the two groups, however, 
seriously handicapped the movement 
for Negro unity. Sturge, in his A 
Visit to the United States in 1841, 
praised Wright’s political sagacity, 
and classed him with men like Tap- 
pan, Joshua Leavitt, I. T. Hooper, 
and other anti-slavery leaders of the 
new era. 


THEODORE 8S. WRIGHT AND THE NEGRO 
LIBERATION MoOvEMENT 


The unity of all people, Negro and 
white, was the goal for which Wright 
worked, but, he declared, the Negro 
people must first be united among 
themselves before they could be 
strong enough to overcome the hostile 
forces in society which were directed 
in keeping them beyond the pale of 
normal life, and which were poison- 
ing the minds of the masses of the 
population against them. In a so- 
ciety where the rulers participated in 
slandering and denouncing a people 
while at the same time they denied 
them every right and opportunity to 
prove themselves worthy and equal to 
others, it was absolutely necessary to 
build strong racial ties. This racial 
unity did not mean isolation, or sep- 
aratism, as many advocates of the 
Back-to-Africa movement were be- 
ginning to call for; nor did it mean 


*%See also Letters of J. G. Birney, 1938, 
BD. a’ and the Colored American, May 


the narrow Black Nationalism being 
voiced by the emigrationists. 


On the other hand, the movement 
was opposed to those who declared 
that it was not necessary to build any 
Negro groups; that all Negro organi- 
zations blocked the way to unity with 
the whites; that Negroes should join 
white organizations, of which there 
were a growing number favorable to 
Negro membership. Wright advo- 
cated the Negro Conventions, the Ne- 
gro Press, the Negro Church and 
school, wherever necessary; but these 
were to be built upon such principles 
as would eventually lead to unity with 
white organizations, by means of ac- 
tive participation and cooperation in 
the fight against slavery, and the 
enemies of American democracy. He 
believed that the Negro should speak 
out; that it was his duty and sacred 
mission to arouse the American peo- 
ple to the dangers that confront them 
in the form-of the slave oligarchy. 
As soon as Wright returned to New 
York from Princeton, he began his 
activities in behalf of Negro unity, 
and freedom, as the issues of the 
Rights of All indicate. 


He became very active in the Un- 
derground Railroad, of which New 
York City was one of the most im- 
portant terminals. He was instru- 
mental in organizing the New York 
Committee of Vigilance, which be- 
came one of the most important agen- 
cies guiding the work of the “Rail- 
road.”?7 Wright was a member of the 
executive committee, composed of 
David Ruggles, the secretary and 
leader of the group, William John- 
ston, Thomas Van Rensselaer, Sam- 
uel E. Cornish, and others. At the 
height of the reign of terror in the 
city, the first annual and anniversary 
meeting of the Vigilance Committee 
was held; Wright was chairman, and 
won the admiration of his friends by 
the cool, calm way he conducted the 
celebration. 

This body, a Civil Liberties Organi- 
zation, was established by the Negro 
leaders to meet the immediate needs 
of the Negro people in New York 
City who were at the mercy of the 
kidnapers and rioters. The abolition 
societies had failed to fulfill the needs 
for practical work in defense of Ne- 
gro rights, and for the protection of 
fugitives. The abolitionists paid very 
little attention to the free Negro peo- 
ple—“a people robbed and spoiled, 
and trodden under foot, by those, 
who not only boast of the possession 
of liberty, but admit it to be the in- 
herent right of every man.”28 


“For some reason or other, Wright's name 
is not listed either in Still’s or Siebert’s 
studies of the Underground Railroad, though 
many records, besides the ones cited, bear 
proof of his activities. Rev. Charles B. Ray, 
who is listed as an active leader, was one 
of Wright's closest friends and co-workers. 
Rev. Amos N. Freeman, in his funeral ad- 
dress and eulogy for Ray who died about 
forty years after Wright, declared that the 
two men were like David and Jonathan, and 
worked hand in hand for the great cause. 


The First Annual Report of the New 
York Committee of Vigilance, for the Year 
1837, together with Important Facts Rela- 
tive to their Proceedings. Published by the 
Direction of the Committee. 1837—>p. 6. 
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The Negro leaders, in organizing 
this Committee, did not fail to pay 
tribute to the courageous white Jead- 
ers of the Abolition Society who had 
done much valuable spade work. But 
the time had come for more positive 
and immediate action—for practical 
abolitionism. The kidnaping of free 
Negro residents had to be stopped; 
the corrupt officers of the law and 
“the courts of thé law that are made 
the rendezvous of oppression” were 
aiding and abeting the agents of the 
slaveholders who carried on a lucra- 
tive business on a large scale by seiz- 
ing Negroes and seliing them into 
slavery. No one was safe; rich and 
poor, ministers, teachers,—Negroes of 
any station were liable to be seized 
anywhere in the city. Oppression and 
exploitation was on the increase; and 
what was the Abolition Society doing 
to stop it? The Committee challenged 
the leaders of the American Anti- 
slavery Society again; its report is 
couched in dignified, restrained lan- 
guage. But the challenge is there, 
nevertheless. 

The report let the people know that 

not only were the so-called mobsters 
responsible for the desperate plight 
of the Negro population, but the well- 
to-do, and aristocratic members of so- 
ciety as well. Why not place the re- 
sponsibility where it is due? 
. @ more intimate acquaintance 
with the subject has convinced us that 
the view generally taken is very far 
short of the truth; we formerly be- 
lieved that these evils arose principally 
from those who might be considered the 
base and unprincipled part of society, 
or men who held public opinion in con- 
tempt. . . but we have been deceived; 
we find it difficult to name a class of 
the community, or a department in life 
where the colored man is not exposed 
to the oppression, the aggravated evils 
which ought not be tolerated in Civilized 
society.’? 

And who confines the Negro to 
mean and unprofitable employment? 
Who exposes him to all temptations, 
and then brands him as a criminal 
and dangerous member of Society? 
It is those who control the avenues to 
employment; and the agencies of 
propaganda—the press, the pulpit, 
the schools. ... All conspired to help 
the institution of slavery, and keep 
the free Negro down. 

‘¢When such conditions prevail,’’ the 
committee warned, ‘‘then indeed the 
foundation in which the social fabric 
rests trembles and affords no support 
to the superstructure.’’ 

Some abolitionists had criticized the 
Negro leaders for organizing a sepa- 
rate Negro group such as constituted 
the Vigilance Committee, but Wright 
and others explained that such an or- 
ganization at this time was necessary, 
io arouse the Negro people to greater 
anti-slavery activity. The Negro peo- 
ple supported and admired the Amer- 
iean Anti-Slavery Society and its 
brave men, “yet they felt that the 
operations of their committee in an 
especial manner to interest their 
hearts, and call forth the energy of 
their hands” was needed. Good re- 
sults followed upon the organization 


of this group; the people were en- 
couraged to act upon their own initia- 
tive; to overcome the 

‘“listlessness, a feeling of indifference, 
arising perhaps from several causes, but 
certainly owing in a great degree to the 
apparently remote connexion between 
the exertions of their friends, and the 
urgent claims of their suffering breth- 
ren.’? 

The odds were against the colored 
people at that time; they were over- 
whelmed at times by the great floods 
of hatred and persecution that would 
sweep away the gains of years of toil. 
They heard the cries of millions of 
slaves and hounded fugitives. “How 
long, O Lord, wilt thou not avenge 
our blood,” they would cry. They saw 
on the side of their oppressors the 
laws and the statutes of the land; the 
powerful prejudices of the people; 
the iniquitous practices of the pro- 
slavery churches, and the selfish com- 
mercial interests of the exploiters. 
Is it a wonder that they despaired? 
Especially when they saw that even 
the anti-slavery groups were more or 
less indifferent to their awful miseries. 


As for the Vigilance Committee. . 
the Negro people “feel it to be em- 
phatically their work”; they were its 
chief supporters; agents and workers 
came from their own ranks. Now, 
after the foundation is established, 
the white abolitionists are invited; 
asked to lend their aid. “We have, 
through the past year, been labouring 
not only without the assistance of 
many of our friends, but in the midst 
of their fears, and under the added 
disadvantage that the subscriptions 
we need are generally supposed to be 
in behalf of the American Anti-slav- 
ery Society, to which our friends al- 
ready subscribe.” But the Society 
has given nothing to the Vigilance 
Committee, although the Committee 
could be made into a powerful arm 
of the Society. 

‘“How can the noble principles of the 
Anti-slavery Constitution be more con- 
sistently brought into operation than 
by the exertions of this Committee? . . 
To effect a mighty revolution, such as 
the general abolition of slavery,’’ the 
committee declared, all forces must unite 
to relieve the misery of the victims of 
the oppression, even before that op- 
pression can be completely overthrown. 
How else prepare for that great event? 
How better to prove one’s sincerity 
than by becoming real, ‘‘ practical 
abolitionists???’ 

‘The Committee pointed out the spe- 
cific tasks to be performed; the im- 
mediate needs to be met. The Negro 
population must be protected. 

‘*Sixteen thousand human beings in 
this single city, thus hold their liber- 
ties by no tenure but that of the dis- 
eretionary decision of the City Re- 
ecorder. It is only for the Southern 
kidnappers or their Northern agents 
to assert a claim to the liberties, the 
body and soul of every colored man, 
woman, and child, in the city, and forth- 
with the question is tested and the fact 
brought out, that it is for the Re- 
corder to say, whether they shall or 
shall not be free... . Not a free per- 


son, of color in the entire sixteen 
thousand that may not, in the ‘hot 
haste’ and ‘reckless, and marble-heart- 
ed precipitancy’ of the Recorder, be 


plunged at once into unmitigated and 
hopeless thraldom.’’ 


That the challenge thus sent out by 
the colored people to the abolitionists 
was effective, is known from the ree- 
ords and reports made by men like 
Gerrit Smith, Arthur and Lewis Tap- 
pan, Theodore D. Weld. and many 
others who acknowledge the justice 
of the criticisms made. In time, even 
the most conservative abolitionists 
were drawn into the work of saving 
the fugitives, but it was not until 
1850, when the Fugitive Slave Law 
aroused the wrath of the Northerners, 
that the work of the Vigilance Com- 
mittees received the support it mer- 
ited.?9 

Another endeavor in which Wright 
was greatly interested was Negro Co- 
operative movement. This is not to 
ke associated with the various Uto- 
pian schemes launched by radical 
whites, for it was purely a practical 
effort to build the economic founda- 
tions for a people denied the normal 
opportunities for making a living, 
and participating in the economic de- 
velopment of their group. The Ne- 
gro leaders believed that social free- 
dom was 1n empty word unless it was 
rooted in economic power. Cornish 
and Wright advocated the back-to- 
the-land movement among the Ne- 
groes, and did much to promote in- 
terest in farming but with little suc- 
cess. When Gerrit Smith offered the 
120,000 acres of land to the Negro 
families, hope in this movement re- 
vived. Wright, together with Charles 
B. Ray and Dr. James McCune 
Smith, was made an agent for the dis- 
tribution of this land. They drew up 
plans for modified cooperative culti- 
vation of the soil, and urged the set- 
tlers to develop a mutual system of 
economy and social living. In their 
Address to the Three Thousand Citi- 
zens, the leaders undertook to aid the 
people to overcome the haneful ef- 
fects of slavery, and to learn to work 
in harmony and unity. 

‘Away with this false mistrustful 
spirit, born of slavery! 

Away with mutual distrust.’’ 

With confidence they must meet the 
‘“great experiment in behalf of long 
suffering, long crushed, down-trodden, 
and bleeding humanity.’’ 

They must vindicate the rights and 
the abilities of the black man. The 
colored people had a great mission to 
perform — that of helping to bring 
about the unity of the human race. 
It was God’s intentior, the Committee 
declared, “by placing us in the midst 
of the path of Progress, that we 
might work out the great problem of 
human Equality.” America was awak- 
ening to the wrongs perpetrated 
against the colored citizens; new in- 
terest was being manifested in the so- 
cial and religious life and institutions 
of the Negro Americans. “The peo- 
ple will, in like manner, hail our self- 

For a full account of the work of the 
Vigilance Committee, see the Colored Ameri- 
can, Liberator, and other abolition papers. In 
the Biography of Arthur Tappan, which 
records its activities, the fact that it was the 


Negro people who organized it, is not made 
clear. 
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emancipation from the drudgery of 


’ the cities, and will glory in the pros- 


perity which two or three thousand 
additional tillers of the soil will bring 
to the Empire State.” 

The Committee received many 
praises and expressions of apprecia- 
tion for the work it did in trying to 
settle the Negro famiiies on the land. 
Conditions and circumstances, how- 
ever, defeated the golden hopes of the 
people, and the well-laid plans of the 
Committee. Much confusion, bitter- 
ness, and disappointment followed in 
the wake of the dissolution of the 
undertaking. But it was clear to the 
friends of the Negro people that 
something more than just the gift of 
some thousands of acres of barren 
land was needed. to rehabilitate those 
whom the slave system has robbed 
and mangled for years. Fertile lands 
were needed; tools, and seeds, and 
animals, too. Schools had to be built; 
roads made; protective institutions 
set up. Can it be expected—that the 
Negro settlers could thrive without 
such aids as these? The Northern 
wilderness, hostile neighbors, cruel 
isolation, and devastating poverty put 
an end to the dream of rehabilitating 
three thousand Negro families in the 
state of New York. 


Wright’s interest and activity in 
the Negro convention movement has 
already been alluded to. The ques- 
tion of the necessity and advisability 
of holding Negro conventions aroused 
fierce debates among the Negro peo- 
ple. The Garrisonians, as a whole, 
opposed the movement because, they 
said, it fostered caste, and prevented 
unity of the Negro and white people. 
Some like Dr. James McCune Smith 
opposed the Negro conventions for a 
long time on the grounds that they 
violated the principles of equality 
and unity for which the Negro people 
struggled and fought. Wright suc- 
ceeded in clarifying many of the is- 
sues connected with the Convention 
Movement which he, and Charles B. 
Ray helped to revive during the 
1840’s. He was one of the signers of 
the Call to the famous New York 
State Convention of the Colored Peo- 
ple on Aug. 18, 1840. He aided his 
protégé, H. H. Garnet, in organizing 
the historic National Negro Conven- 
tion of 1843 where the two young 
giants, Garnet and Douglass, faced 
each other on opposing sides regard- 
ing the much-debated issue—the right 
and expediency of slave insurrections. 
Garnet made a passionate appeal to 
his enslaved brethren to arise, to 
strike, and refuse to toil, and fight 
for their freedom. The Convention 
was rocked by the debate that fol- 
lowed Garnet’s “Address to the 
Slaves”; for days the delegates 
argued pro and con. Not since the 
days of David Walker, who made a 
similar appeal to the slaves, was the 
Negro group so aroused. Garnet 
stirred the feelings of the audience; 
they responded to his glowing de- 
scriptions of the historic struggles for 
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liberty; the famous slave revolts; the 
mass uprisings of oppressed peoples. 
Douglass opposed him; pointed to the 
dangers of such principles; the in- 
expediency of revolt in a country like 
the United States. For some time, 
the delegates, including Wright, sup- 
ported Garnet, and voted to accept 
the Address. Then Rev. Amos G. 
Beman, the chairman, took matters in 
hand; he spoke for hours on the dan- 
gers of advocating uprisings at the 
time; of what effeet such policies 
would have on the Negro liberation 
movement as a whole, and the strug- 
gles of the free Negroes, in particu- 
lar. Finally, after much time, and 
clever maneuvering, Beman succeeded 
in changing the vote against the ac- 
ceptance of Garnet’s Address. Wright 
himself was won over to Beman’s 
peint of view; he decided that the 
time was not ripe for a general up- 
rising. 

Due to failing health, Wright was 
not able to devote much time to the 
convention movement, and the Lib- 
erty Party which he helped to organ- 
ize. His letter to the New York 
State Convention, written in Septem- 
ber, 1844, sums up his views regard- 
ing the Negro convention movement. 
He praised the work of the delegates, 
“the noble, the disinterested band of 
patriots and reformers,” and pledged 
his support anew to the “great prin- 
ciples which brought into existence 
this great convention movement.’ 
He expressed strong faith in the Lib- 
erty Party, despite its shorteomings, 
because it was the only bulwark 
against the political tornadoes that 
were sweeping the land. He did not, 
however, advocate the identification 
with the party, unless the situation 
forced the Convention to take the 
stand in order to provect the Liberty 
Party. In that case, Wright declared, 
“T would feel religiously called upon 
to stand by the Liberty principles.” 
He advised the New York Conven- 
tion to adhere to these principles, and 
rot swerve—either to the right, or to 
the left, for the times required a 
broad political front. 

Conditions were growing worse; ex- 
ploitation of the Negro was increas- 
ing. The slave power was increas- 
ing, and spreading its tentacles far 
and wide into every field of social 
life. The American Colonization So- 
ciety was gradually perfecting its or- 
gens of propaganda, and succeeded in 
stirring up bitter hatred and fear 
among the masses of immigrants who 
were made to see in the free Negro 
the menace and the threat to their 
welfare. Black men were being beat- 
en, insulted, robbed, and murdered. 
They were not allowed to enjoy the 
simplest privileges of citizenship; the 
common omnibuses were closed to 
them, and they were forced to walk 
miles and miles in the severest weath- 
er. The poor were herded in cellars 
and alleys; black artisans were re- 
fused jobs; even the house servants 
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were being replaced by immigrants. 
New campaigns of slander and in- 
timidation were started by the pro- 
slavery interests which were concen- 
trated in New York. 

It was under such conditions that 
Rev. Theodore S. Wright, “the be- 
loved pastor,” labored and worked 
among the destitute and weary Negro 
masses. And on March 25, 1847, he 
died, worn out and cxhausted from 
his labors. 

‘Tt is known to impartial witnesses,’’ 
said J. W. C. Pennington,3! ‘‘that my 
predecessor, Rev. Theodore 8S. Wright, 
though one of the most valued minis- 
ters that ever lived in this city, had 
his life shortened several years by this 
oppressive usage; and I feel that I am 
walking in his footsteps. Have I a 
right thus knowingly to dig myself an 
untimely grave? Has the New York 
public a right to require at my hands 
this unreasonable amount of exposure?’’ 


It took years of battle for the Ne- 
groes to win the right of transporta- 
tion in publie conveyances through 
the streets of the great Metropolis. 

From the records cited, it is seen 
that Wright was a man of impor- 
tance in the community, a leader in 
the anti-slavery movement, and an 
outstanding figure in religious cir- 
cles. It seems strange, therefore, that 
his death received so little notice even 
in the anti-slavery and religious peri- 
odicals. These journals, as a rule, 
printed pages of biographical mate- 
rial, and filled columns with the en- 
comiums and eulogies of departed 
members and friends. They marked 
the passing of humble, relatively un- 
known citizens and their children, 
and yet, for Theodore 8. Wright, and 
other noted Negro leaders of the time, 
they had hardly a line Was it be- 
cause Wright was a Negro abolition- 
ist, a black preacher who dared to 
challenge the mighty pillars of the 
Church, and did not spare even the 
biggest philanthropists? 

As a bit of social study, it may be 
of interest to some to comment on the 
obituaries found, for it may shed 
some light on the puzzling question, 
as to why so little 1s known about 
our Negro abolitionists, and why so 
few historians have recorded their 
valiant leadership. 

The New York Observer, a popular 
religious news publization with wide 
circulation; contains much detailed 
information about such subjects as 
slavery, immigration, abolition, ete. ; 
each issue of the period contains long, 
detailed obituaries of ministers, 
church members, church supporters, 
et al. Not one word could be found 
in the issues from March-May, 1847, 
which would note the passing of one 
of the most illustrious ministers of 
the day. 

The New York Evangelist, another 
popular religious paper. In compari- 
son to the notices found in other pa- 


313, W. C. Pennington, Fugitive Black- 
smith, 1849 ed. This letter, sent to the 
N. Y. Evangelist, was republished in the Afri- 
can Repository, vol. 29, pp. 82-85, by the 
Colonization Society, as another proof that 
Negroes have no place in the U. S., and 
should therefore migrate to Africa. The let- 
ter was published again in the Journal of 
Negro History, 1926, pp. 201-202. 


pers, the obituary in the Evangelist 
was quite long; but, in comparison 
to the space and prominence given in 
the regular column—” Standard Bear- 
ers Fallen”—to eulogies on people 
like Hon. Silas Wood, of L. I.; or 
James W. Robbins, or some other 
church member hardly known outside 
the bounds of the city—the obituary 
marking the death of a prominent 
citizen like Wright is insignificant. 
None of the eulogies or sermons 
preached at the funeral were pub- 
lished; hardly a biographical note 
was given to indicate the heroic strug- 
gles of the man... The April 1, 
1847 issue contains a short para- 
graph.... 

‘*The worthy and amiable pastor of 
the Colored Presbyterian Church .. . 
died after a long and painful illness. . 
He was widely known as a colored 
preacher of accomplished education, 
good abilities, and most amiable piety, 
whose unobtrusive but active labors in 
behalf of the freedom and elevation of 
the race to which he belonged won the 
respect of all. Few men have been 
more generally esteemed, and few in- 
deed have left behind them records of a 
life so pure and so benevolent. His 
funeral was attended by a large con- 
course and clergymen of several differ- 
ent denominations were present and of- 
ficiated.’? 


In The National Era, organ of the 
political abolitionists (to which 
Wright belonged) of the American 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society the 
mention was brief. The April 8, 1847 
issue, to which reference has already 
been made, contained the rather brief 
obituary signed by “L. T.”—Lewis 
Tappan, who repeats here the anec- 
dote about Wright and the Louisiana 
slaveholder whom he converted to 
abolitionism. Some biographical de- 
tails are added, but the article is, on 
the whole, very disappointing. The 
May 20, 1847 issue, which contains a 
report of the anniversary meeting of 
the American and Foreign Anti-slav- 
ery Society, does not even mention 
Wright’s name. There is mention of 
the fact that the meeting did pass 
resolutions of sympathy for the 
friends and relatives of Thomas 
Clarkson, “and all who have been 
ealled. .. .” The May 11, 1847 Re- 
port of the American and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society (p. 4) contains 
a very brief notice of Wright’s death, 
and a short tribute to one “who has 
been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society since its forma- 
tion.” 


In The National Anti - slavery 
Standard (Garrisonian paper, N. Y. 
C.) the space was limited. The April 
1, 1847 issue contains a very brief 
notice of Wright’s death, with the 
added comment that “a large con- 
course of colored and white people 
attended his funeral on Monday 
morning” . . . This issue contains col- 
umns of eculogies; pages of extracts 
from Toussaint, An Historical Ro- 
mance ; pages and pages about Fred- 
erick Douglass’ successful tour in 
Europe. (Douglass was still, at this 
time, a Garrisonian abolitionist.) But 
for Wright, the hero of so many bat- 
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tles against injustice and wrong, the 
Standard could not spare more than 
a line. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered, that Wright rebelled against 
the narrow sectarian policies of the 
Garrisonians; he criticized the un- 
democratic methods which Garrison 
used to gain control over anti-slavery 
groups; he advocated militant, disci- 
plined political action as against the 
anarchistic, unorganized heroics of 
many of the non-resisters. He be- 
lieved in cooperating with anyone and 
everyone who was willing to go even 
one step in fighting against the slave 
power, whereas the “arrisonians re- 
fused to work with any but 100% 
Garrisonians, thus narrowing the cir- 
cle of their influence to a small 
clique. Garrison would have nothing 
further to do with Wright after he 
became a political abolitionist. 


In the Liberator, Garrison’s paper, 
not much could be expected. Brief 
as this article is, however, it is about 
the best notice found by the writer so 
far. Comparing this obituary with 
the others, one notes the tone of re- 
straint and reserve which marks it. 

+ is obvious that Garrison did not 
desire to pay too much tribute to a 
man, and a colored man at that, who 
refused to follow his leadership, and 
who repudiated his doctrines of non- 
resistance—even though mildly. But, 
it must also be remembered that Gar- 
rison seldom paid any tribute at all 
to the anti-slavery fighters, albeit 
ever so noble, who did not belong to 
his camp. 

The New York Tribune, a liberal 
paper, with much material on slavery, 
carried in its April 3, 1847 issue, the 
usual brief notice in the regular 
Obituary Column—and no more. 

The N. Y. Evening Post, a liberal 
paper, carried in the March 27, 1847 
issue, a brief notice about the death 
of the colored minister, and plans for 
the funeral which would take place 
on the 29th. 


The N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
which contains much sensational stuff, 
carried in its March 29, 1847 issue 
the usual, brief obituary—and noth- 
ing else. 

In the New York Herald, the chief 
anti-abolitionist and anti-Negro pa- 
per of the day, the March 30th issue 
contains an interesting account of the 
funeral, but failed to report the truth, 
that both Negro and white, and not 
only Negro, friends and mourners at- 
tended the funeral in large numbers. 
“A large procession of colored citi- 
zens assembled,” the paper wrote. 
The Rev. Mr. Cox read the funeral 
oration. Coxe was a prominent white 
abolitionist, and one of Wright’s 
closest friends. “The coffin was 
bourne on the shoulders of four men 
(colored) into and from the church. 
The Procession, headed by ‘Terence 
Division No. 1, of the P.O. of U.S.T., 
of the city of New York’. . . was at 
the head of the procession . . . an im- 
mense concourse of the colored peo- 
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CHARACTERS 

BirMA 
NaGopI 

Sons of Yero Kan 
lst GuarpD 
2np GUARD 
Kine Hepuma, king of the Jula of 

Kong 

THE QUEEN 
THE PRINCESS 
THE PRINCE 
THe Curer CouNCILLORS 
THE JUDGE 
Tue Sone anp Dancr Man 
Kwaptya, the storyteller 
Tue Mepcrne Man 
CHIEFs OF THE K1NG’s BopDyGuARD 
AEN OF THE CoURT 
WomMEN OF THE CoURT 
CHIEF MOURNERS 
SERVANTS OF THE KING 


Scene 1 


On the road a few hundred feet 
from the dwelling of King Heduma, 
king of the Jula of Kong. It is late 
evening and the Guards are standing 
with lighted torches before the dwell- 
ing where an evening fiesta is in 
progress. Dawi, Birma, and Nagodi, 
sons of Chief Yero-Kan, stop as they 
see the torches of the Guards. 


Birra: Look, Dawi, the lights of the 
dwelling of King Heduma. 

Dawt: True, my brother. Our long 
walk is over. 

Nacopr: At least we can see the beau- 
tiful Princess of whom our elder 
has spoken. 

Birma: Let us hasten to the King, 
show him our treasures and remind 
him of his pledge to our father, 
that one of us should wed his 
daughter. 

Nacopt: Too long has he delayed the 
marriage. We shall all be poor if 
we have to send gifts much longer. 

Dawi: Nagodi is right. Already 200 
of our goats and cattle have en- 
riched the King’s possessions. 

Brrma: The Queen’s neck must be 
heavy with the jewels that we have 
given her. 

Nacopt: Dawi, speak to the Guards. 
Learn what you can of the Prin- 
cess. 

(Dawi leads the way and Birma and 
Nagodi follow, to the Guards out- 
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Jungle Justice 


A Play of African Life based upon the African Myth, “Three Rival Brothers” 
By Louise J. Lovett 


side the King’s palace.) 

Dawi: (To 1st Guard) Is this the 
dwelling of King Heduma? 

1st Guarp: It is, stranger. 

Daw: Does the King have a beauti- 
ful daughter who is yet unwed? 
lst Guarp: He has, good man—the 
most beautiful for miles around. 
2np Guarp: She is both beautiful 
and good. All the people love her. 
That is why we dread the day when 
she must leave us and go with her 

husband’s household. 

Birma: To whom is she betrothed ? 

ist Guarp: It is said she will some 
day marry the son of Chief Yero 
Kan. 

Dawt: Good man lead us to the King. 
We are Birma, Nagodi and Dawi, 
sons of Chief Yero Kan. : 

Ist Guarp: (Bowing low) Happily 


you arrive as the King celebrates. 


the Princess’ birthday at the eve- 
ning fiesta. Follow us. 

(Two guards precede the brothers as 
they approach the entrance of the 
palace.) 


Scene II. 


The throne room of the palace. Be- 
fore the curtain opens the strains of 
a plaintive melody are heard. Seated 
on a throne is King Heduma. Below 
and beside him, left, is the Queen. 
Right, below him, but standing, is 
his son, the Prince. Left center, be- 
low, sits the Princess. Servants, left 
and right, fan the royal party with 
lurge branches. Seated and standing 
in semi-circle are men and women of 
the court. Standing are the King’s 
Chief Councilors and his body guard. 
Included are Kwapiya, the storyteller, 
and the song and dance man. The 
women are singing as the brothers en- 
ter. As they approach the Guards 
withdraw and one of the King’s war- 
riors meets the brothers, and they con- 
verse quietly. As the song dies out 
the Warrior bows low to the King 
and announces. 


Warrior: King Heduma, Dawi, Bir- 
ma, Nagodi, sons of the good man, 
Chief Yero Kan. 

Kine: Welcome, my subjects. 

(The brothers approach, bow low and 
stand before the King.) 

Dawi: Your majesty, King Heduma, 
my brothers (each bows low) and I 
have brought greetings from our 
father, your humble subject, Chief 
of the clan of Kan. He sends this 
in token of his good will. (Bows 
low.) 

Kina: Rise, my friends. Thy father 
is indeed a worthy subject of the 
kingdom of Kong. Convey to him 
our thanks for his generous gifts. 

(Brothers bow. Dawi turns to the 
Queen and kneels) 


Dawi: To thee, our beloved Queen, 
our father sends these jewels 
which he prays you will deem wor- 
thy of adorning thy person. 

(Dawi bows) 

Queen: Assure thy father that his 
gracious gift received his Queen’s 
favor. See, she wears it even now. 
Welcome thou art and thy brothers 
to our court. Join with us as we 
celebrate the birthday of the Prin- 
cess. 


(The brothers bow and take places in 
the circle. Each looks with linger- 
ing eyes upon the Princess. The 
King raises his staff and the song 
and dance man begins a chant— 
and a dance—he is joined by other 
men as he approaches them. When 
the dance concludes the King 
speaks.) 

Kine: Kwapiya, our evening story. It 
must make us merry this time— 
It is a happy occasion tonight. 


-(Kwapiya advances—tells story “How 


the Hyena Laughs Like a Human 

Being.’’) 

One day King Lion called together 
all the animals, and after they had 
drunk beer and eaten heartily of the 
good food offered to them, they were 
in very good spirits. 

After the feast there were sports 
and dancing, so that everyone found 
something to his taste. His Majesty 
offered a prize for the one who would 
laugh most heartily, and the winner 
of the prize was to be allowed to fol- 
low the King closely whenever he 
went hunting. Everything that fell 
on the left side of the King the fol- 
lower was to be allowed to take for 
himself, but any animal that fell on 
the right the King would eat, except 
the inside. That he would leave for 
the follower. 

The judges were to be Mr. Buffalo, 
Miss Rat and Mr. Dog. Everybody be- 
gan to laugh. 

Mr. Elephant said: “I am the big- 
gest animal, and I ought to take the 
lead.” 

But when Mr. Elephant tried to 
laugh he merely made a foolish noise 
like “Wow, wow, wow!” 

Everybody was astonished to find 
that such a big animal could only 
make a foolish noise, and they were 
rather shocked by it. 

Mr. Bull then said: “I am a big 
fellow, too, so now it is my turn to 
try for the prize.” 

Everybody agreed, but he only 
made deep groaning noises like “Moo- 
00-00, moo-00-00!” and all the people 
knew that that wasn’t good enough, 
though it was better than Mr. Ele- 
phant’s attempt. 

Mrs. Bush-buck now spoke: “Well, 
the men have tried and failed; now I 
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think it is time for a woman to try.” 
So she made a noise like someone who 
is nearly sick because she had such 
a bad cough: “Hukha, hukha, huk- 
ha!” And everybody burst out laugh- 
ing and shouted out: “Well, after that 
the ladies had better sit down.” 

Mrs. Sheep spoke up: “Oh, no! 
Why should we sit dewn?” And she 
tried: “Baa-aaa, baa-aaa, baa-aaa!” 
But the animals shouted: “Oh, stop 
it; sit down!” 

Then Mr. Okapi spoke: “Oh, ladies, 
pardon me, let me try”; and he made 
a whinnying noise: “Ehih, ehih, 
ehih!” Everybody shouted again: 
“Oh, sit down; stop that row!” 

Mrs. Goat said: “Oh well! Yes, I’m 
the next,” and she began thus: “Maa- 
ee, maa-eee, maa-eee!” And they all 
burst out laughing at her. 

Mr. Kyingora said: “Let me win 
the prize.” And he made this noise: 
“Oongo, oongo, oongo!” And the peo- 
ple shouted: “Oh, that won’t do; you 
can’t win a prize like that!” 

Mrs. Hare said to Mr. Hyena: 
“You try now; you are lucky, you 
may do it.” 

Everybody was pleased to see him 
get up, for nobody liked him, because 
he was so greedy, and they hoped he 
would not win. They knew he was 
clever, though. 

Mr. Leopard whispered to King 
Lion: “I wish he could win, then per- 
haps he would stop robbing people, 
and we should get some peace.” 

Mr. Hyena is the craftiest animal 
there is; he sneaks quietly behind 
until he is close and then makes a 
sudden dash. People get fearful 
wounds through him. He jumps and 
pulls the skin off their bodies, or 
bites a big mouthful of flesh and 
then runs away. When Mr. Hyena 
comes near a house he dare not close 
his eyes, for they would hear him in- 
side the house. His eyelids are so 
hard that they click like a rattle, so 
he runs off when he is obliged to shut 
them, and then races back afterwards 
to try to grab something. For that 
reason he cannot stay and watch 
quietly, but he has to seize the first 
thing he can get and run off with it. 

His Majesty said: “I hope he wins 
it, then perhaps folks will get more 
peace.” 

While this conversation was going 
on Mr. Hyena was clearing his throat. 
All the animals were surprised at his 
first attempt, for he laughed beauti- 
fully: “Ha, ha, ha!” 

All the animals asked him to do it 
again, and when he was encouraged in 
this way he burst out: “Ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho! He, he, he! Haw, haw, 
haw! Ha, ha! Ho, ho! He, he!” And 
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al! the animals began to laugh also, it 
was so funny. 


Even those who were not judges 
said to each other: “Oh, I think he’s 
won the prize.” 

But Mr. Monkey said: “I haven’t 
tried yet; let me have a go.” And he 
began: “Eeke, eeke, eeke!” People 
just laughed at Mr. Monkey, and told 
him: “You are no good at all, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
spoiling Mr. Hyena’s beautiful 
laugh.” 

After that the judges all agreed 
that Mr. Hyena had fairly won the 
prize. His Majesty King Lion gave 
command thus: “From this day you 
shall follow behind the King when he 
is hunting, and you shall have all the 
insides of the animals that fall on the 
right side of the King, and you shall 
eat all the animals that fall on the 
left, and you shall always laugh with 
joy like a human being.” 

And from that day to this, Mr. 
Hyena and all his clan follow King 
Lion everywhere he goes and laugh 
with joy like a human being. 

Kina: Well done Kwapiya. 

Princess: Most honored father, would 
not a joyful dance please thee? 

Kine: It would, my child. (Princess 
bows and leads women in a dance 
of joy.) 

Kina: The evening has been pleasing 
to thy King, but the moon ascends 
and we must not retire without 
advice from our chief councilors. 
Come, Shelambi. (Shelambi, one 
of the chief councillors, advances.) 
What words of wisdom hast thou 
this night? 

SHELAMBI: (Tells the story, “Friend 
Is Not a Relative.” As he con- 
cludes, he turns to the other coun- 
cillors. Each in his turn repeats a 
proverb. Then Shelambi speaks to 
the people of the court.) Let each 
one speak what he has this day 
found to be true. (In turn many 
of the court repeat proverbs:) 

1. Hold a friend with both 

hands. 

2. A man may be born to wealth, 
but wisdom comes only with 
length of days. 

3. Nobody is twice a dunce. 

4. Regret causes an aching which is 
worse than pain. 

5. After a foolish action comes re- 
morse. 

6. Remorse weeps tears of blood 
and gives the echo of what is lost 
forever. 

7. I had wanted to bathe, but I did 
not expect to fall into the pond. 

8. Being poor makes it hard to have 
friends but not impossible. 

9. Helping me may help you. 

10. A rat is not afraid in the pres- 

ence of a dead eat. 

11. If a thing is going away from 

you, stand up and look at it. If 
a thing is coming toward you, lie 
down and wait until it comes 
near and then look. 

12. Boasting is not courage. 


true 
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13. He who boasts much can not do 
much. 


14. The laborer is always in the sun; 
the land owner is always in the 
shade. 


15. If you stub your toe, go on. 

16. A turtle knows when to bite an- 
other turtle. 

17. An egg cannot fight with a stone. 

18. Ordinary people are as common 
as grass. 

19. Beg for help, and you will meet 
with refusals; ask for alms and 
you will meet with misers. 

20. Know thyself better than he who 
speaks of thee. Not to know is 
bad, not to wish to know is 
worse. 

21. Lack of knowledge is darker than 
night. 

22. An ignorant man is always a 
slave. 

There were two men who were 
brothers. They had one mother. One 
of these men had many goods, and 
the other had nothing but trouble. 
He did have something which is bet- 
ter than riches. He had many chil- 
dren. But he did not have enough 
food for them. The man who had 
much wealth had no children, but only 
his wealth. He did not like his poor 
brother. Even if his poor brother 
would beg corn, he would not give it 
to him. He had turned down his 
brother and made friends with an- 
other who was sweet to him. These 
two lived together as a man and his 
brother. 

These two made a covenant that 
friendship was stronger than rela- 
tionship. One day an old woman 
called the rich man and said to him, 
“Son, here you are, you have much 
and the son of your mother is tasting 
trouble. Will you not give him some 
corn?” 

The man replied, “No, who would 
give anything to a poor man like 
him? If one has anything to give, one 
had better give it to his friend with 
whom he is sweet.” 

The old woman said to him, “Do 
you think friendship is stronger than 
relationship ?” 

The man said, “A friend is better 
than a poor relative like this.” 

The old woman said, “Do you not 
want to know the inside about wheth- 
er friendship is stronger than rela- 
tionship ?” 

“T really want to know the truth,” 
said the man. 

“Go,” said the old woman, “and 
eateh a goat and kill it. While your 
hand still has goat blood on it, go 
running to your friend. Tell him, 
‘Friend, I have killed 2 man. I have 
come that we might run from the 
avengers.’ Then you will hear what 
he has to say to you. Now go to 
your brother whom you have turned 
down. Tell him, ‘My brother, I have 
killed a man, let us run,’ and you will 
hear what he has to say to you. In 
that way, you will be able to decide 
whether friendship is stronger than 


relationship or whether relationship 
is stronger than friendship.” 


The man went and killed a goat 
just as the old woman had told him. 
He then ran to his friend, whom he 
liked very much and said to him: 
“Friend, I have killed a man. I have 
come that we might run from the 
avengers.” 

The friend said to him, “If you are 
going to run, run, what is that to me? 
Friendship has brought us together, 
we are not relatives. What puts me 
into the running from the family in 
which you have killed? Are we rela- 
tives? Is a friend also a relative? 
If you are going to run, run your- 
self, I have nothing in it.” 

He then left the house of his friend, 
and went to his brother’s house. He 
said to his brother, “I have killed a 
man. I have come that we might run 
from the avengers.” 

His brother said, “Well, we will 
run, for even if you den’t love me, we 
are one flesh. Can the womb of a 
mother be divided?” He called his 
wife and his children and told them, 
“Get up and let us run, for your 
uncle has killed a man.” 


And as they were getting their 
things together to run, the rich broth- 
ex said, “My brother, lie down with 
your children. Today I have learned 
that relationship is stronger than 
friendship.” And he loved his moth- 
er’s son. 

(Last of all, Shelambi speaks.) 
SHELAMBI: To love the king is not 

bad, but a king who loves thee is 

better. (He bows and returns to 
his place near the throne.) 

Dawt: Good King Heduma, before 
we retire I beg permission for a 
word. 

Kine: Speak. 

Dawi: My brothers and I find thy 
court a happy, peaceful place and 
women folk who grace it with their 
charm are unsurpassed in beauty. 
We have come, O King, to ask that 
thou give to one of us thy daughter 
in marriage, for we have been told 
that such was the agreement many 
years ago between thee and Chief 
Yero Kan. Each of us has a rare 
treasure which we beg to show thee 
at this time. (King nods) In my 
hand thou seest a crystal ball. 
When [I look into it I can see all 
that is happening in the village 
from which I have come.—(Steps 
aside.) 

Birma: And I, O King, have a magic 
hammock. Whoever sits in this 
hammock may wish himself wher- 
ever he chooses and within a twinkle 
he is there. 

Nacopr: And I, your Majesty, have 
here a bottle of medicine which will 
restore to life one who is dead if it 
is administered before the sun sets 
the day following the death. 

Kine: Dawi, Birma, and Nagodi, 
sons of Chief Yero Kan, thy trea- 
sures are indeed marvelous. It 
pleases me that such worthy sub- 
jects seek the hand of my daughter. 
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If there were but one man my task 
would be simple, but there are 
three. I cannot decide which one 
it shall be. I must, therefore, put 
thee to a test. Go, my lads, but 
return when thou hast found an un- 
usual servant for my household. 
The first one to return shall wed 
the Princess. 

Dawt: As thou wilt, O King. We go, 
but we shall return — Farewell. 
(Bow) 

Birma and Nacopr: Farewell. 

(The group sings as the brothers 
leave the room.) 


CURTAIN (slowly) 
Scene ITI. 


The same—two weeks later. The 
king and queen are seated on the 
throne. As the curtain opens two ser- 
vants bring in the limp body of the 
Princess. They place her on the steps 
of the throne. The Queen rushes to 
her. The King stands and speaks to 
Guard. 

Kine: What is the meaning of this? 

GuarD: Poisoned arrow, my Lord. 
We heard the scream in the court- 
yard and found her face down to 
the earth. 

QUEEN: Speak to me, my child. 

(Princess moves a hand in agony to 
the wound.) 

PRINCE: (Rushing in, accompanied 
by two guards.) Father, the arrow 
came from the sky—she was play- 
ing with me in the yard. Every- 
where we have looked. No one do 
we see. (Goes and kneels beside 
the Princess.) 

QuEEN: Hard is her breathing.—Is 
there nothing that we can do? 

Kine: (Zo the guards) Search the 
ground around the court. (Guards 
depart.) (To third Guard.) Go to 
the medicine man. Take with thee 
a hand full of guinea corn. Find 
out which altar we have displeased. 
—Make haste. . My child must 
not die.—(To the Princess) Little 
flower of my life, sunshine of my 
kingdom. . . 


CURTAIN (slowly) 
Scene IV. 


Outside of the hut of the Medicine 
Man. The Medicine Man sits stirring 
a mixture in a large iron pot as the 
guard appears breathless. 

GuarD: The Princess—wounded. . . . 
poisoned arrow. ... Which altar 
is offended? 

(The Medicine Man arises, takes a 
grain of corn from the guard’s out- 
stretched hand, and bites it. He 
spits it on his deltoid muscle.) 

MepicineE Man: Great deltoid, are 
you well? (Pause) If all is well, 
why is Princess ill? I have come 
to you. Is an altar offended? 
Which altar is offended? 

Guarp: The altar under the tree... 
the altar in the courtyard, the altar 
at the river, the altar in the house. 


MEDICINE Man: Stop! It is the altar 
in the house. Go—prepare the 


= 
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chicken for the sacrifice. I follow 
very soon. 


(Guard departs in haste.) 
CURTAIN 


Scene V. 


The throne room one hour later. The 
Princess lies on a mat, surrounded 
by the Queen and her maids. The 
King kneels at the altar with the 
chicken in his hands. 

Kine: Orisha Olorum, humbly I be- 
seech thee. (As the King stops 
speaking the Medicine Man enters 
preceded by a guard. No words are 
passed but the Medicine Man dances 
a dance of penitence, but the Prin- 
cess dies. The silence is broken only 
by the voice of the grieved King.) 

Kina: Prepare the body.—Go, ye, kill 
the goat—cook the mush. Let the 
Palace be swept. When this is 
done, see that the people of the 
kingdom are told. (King sits on 
throne, puts his head in his hands.) 

CURTAIN 


Scene VI. 


On a lonely road many miles from 
Kong. Dawi is seen gazing into the 
crystal ball. 

Daw: Birma and Nagodi, the Prin- 
cess is dead—poisoned by an arrow. 

Birma: How ean that be? 

Dawt: She lies a corpse in the throne 
room where we saw her dance. It 
is clear before me in this crystal 
ball. 

Nacopi: My medicine—it will restore 
her to life. If I could only reach 
her before sunset tomorrow. 

Birma: It shall be—Come, get into 
my hammock. We go to the king- 
dom of Kong. 

CURTAIN 


Scene VII. 


The throne room of King Heduma. 
On the throne are the King and 
Queen, and the Prince. The court has 
assembled. In the center in front of 
the throne lies the body of the Prin- 
cess, covered with a jeweled veil. As 
the King raises his hand a drum is 
brought to the right side of the body 
and beaten in slow rhythm. Women 
give three loud screams. The entire 
group cries “Wu—Wu”—moving in 
rhythm to the beating of the drum. 
Women mourners in -black—wearing 
long black veils dance a death dance. 
As they finish, forming a guard 
around the body, the Guard enters 
followed by the three brothers. They 
approach the throne, kneel and bow 
low. 

Birma: O King—we have learned the 
sad news. Will you reward me 
well if I restore thy daughter to 
thee? 

Kine: Thou canst name thine own re- 
ward if thou canst restore my 
daughter to me. (Birma adminis- 
ters medicine. The Princess takes 
on life. Drums beat. The Song and 
Dance Man jumps high. Mourners 
tear off their veils. Guards remove 
mat as the Princess arises and goes 
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to her parents. There is rejoicing 
and dancing and chanting. The re- 
joicing is directed toward the altar.) 

Birma: Silence! ... O King, thy 
daughter lives. My medicine has 
restored happiness to the the king- 
dom. Grant me thy daughter’s 
hand. 

Dawi: Thy Majesty, but for my find- 
ing out that she was dead we would 
not have known that she was dead 
in time to restore her. 

Nacopr: She belongs to me, O King, 
for, although we knew that she was 
dead, we were two weeks’ walk 
away, and but for my hammock we 
could never have reached here with 
the medicine before sundown. 

Kine: I am confused. I do not know 
what to say. Each one speaks the 
truth. Let the Judges decide. 
(There is murmuring among the 
people as the Judges confer. Slow- 
ly the oldest of the Judges ad- 
vances.) 

Jupee: Sons of Yero Kan, the won- 
der which has been performed was 
the work of all. Together you have 
restored the life of our Princess. 
Together you must share a reward 
which is justly yours. The reward 
you demand cannot be shared. 
For the sake of the Princess whom 
you love, for the peace and hap- 
piness of our kingdom, and in loy- 
alty to our King, withdraw your re- 
quest. (The brothers bow their 
heads. As the King speaks they 
raise them again.) 

Kine: Dawi, Birma, and Nagodi, I 
possess not the speech to express 
my gratitude nor the gratitude of 
my people here. Thou shalt re- 
ceive bounteously from the wealth 
of King Heduma. Go thou as I 
have bid thee, in search of a ser- 
vant, an unusual servant. My 
daughter, Princess of Kong, shall 
be wed to him who returns first. 

Brotuers: As thou wilt, O King. 

(They bow and as they leave the court 
chants the lonely traveler’s song.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Negro History Week Program 
February, 1940 


Tue N. C. TRAINING SCHOOL 
(PRIMARY DEPARTMENT) 


State TEACHERS COLLEGE, FAYETTE- 
VILLE, NortH CAROLINA 


This program was given Thursday, 
February 15th, during the regular 
chapel period for grades one to three. 
These chapel periods are pupil and 
teacher planned and pupil executed. 
Matthew Henderson, grade 3A, gave 
the introduction and announced the 
program. : 

IntRopucTION: Why We Celebrate 
Negro History Week—Matthew Hen- 
derson. 

Many years ago, Negroes began 
trying to do things in science, music, 
art, religion, education and literature. 
They had to work very hard because 
they did not have very many good 


schools where they could learn. Some 
of these people did great things any- 
way, and today we have Negroes who 
are doing great work in all fields. 
Every year we devote one week in 
learning more about the Negroes who 
have done and are doing so many 
things to help our race. This week 
is called Negro History Week. 


THE PROGRAM 


1. Reading from a Chart. Grade 
1-1 
Life of Paul Laurence Dunbar—Ruf- 
fin McNeil 
This is Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
He went to school in Ohio. 
His parents were slaves. 
He wrote many poems. 
Boys and girls like them. 


2. Playing the Poem of 
“The Sandman”’— Paul Laurence 
Dunbar: (mother), Levonnie 
Brinkley; (little girl), Maxine 
Smith. 
The sandman he is a jolly old fellow. 
His face is kind and his voice is mel- 
low. 
But my he makes your eyes as heavy 
as lead, 
And then you got to go off to bed. 
T don’t think I like the sandman. 


But you have been playing this live- 
long day 

Tt does make one so tired to play. 

Oh! My! I’m yarning right here be- 
fore ma, 

[ think I do like the sandman. 


3. Reading from a chart. 

“Life of Booker T. Washington.” 
Mirrian Johnson. 

This is Booker T. Washington. 

He was born in Virginia. 

He worked his way through school 
+t Hampton, Virginia. 

His parents were very poor. 

He founded Tuskegee Institute. 

It is a school for colored boys and 
girls. 


GRADE 1-3 


Our Chart—by Elaine Wilson 
This is Negro History Week. 
We talk about Negroes. 
We sing about Negroes 
We read about Negroes. 
Negroes we learned about—by Emma 
Kemp and Otis Beatty. 
Mary Bethune 
C. C. Spaulding 
Bill Robinson 
Marian Anderson 
George Washington Carver 
Paul Robeson 
Ethel Waters 


PLAYLET—GRADE 2A 


Wuy we CELEBRATE Necro History 
WEEK. 


CuHarActers: Tom—Harold Brooks; 
Ben—Nathaniel Royal; Father— 
James Richardson. 

Tom and Ben returned from school. 
They told their father that they had 
learned about great things that Ne- 
groes had done. Father added to the 
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things they knew by telling how Ne- 
groes were brought from Africa, how 
they became free, and how they en- 
tered various fields of work. Father’s 
talk was so interesting that all three 
decided to go to the library and find 
more books about Negroes. 


GRADE 2C 


During Negro History Week grade 
2C studied the life ef one of our 
poets, Paul Laurence Dunbar. Bobby 
Clark gave some facts about Dun- 
bar’s life. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 


One of the world’s greatest poets 
ever known was Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. He was born in Ohio. At the 
age of seven he wrote his first verse. 
It was a child’s poem and it expressed 
childish thoughts. At school Dunbar 
was a good pupil. His best studies 
being spelling and language. 

Our Verse—Speaking Choir, will 
sing a poem for you. Little Orphan 
Annie, James Whitcomb Riley. 


GRADE 2B 
Riddles 
1. Iam a singer 
I sing contralto 
I traveled abroad 
You have heard me on the air 
You have heard my voice in ree- 
ords. Who am I? 
Answer—Marian Anderson 
2. I am the world’s greatest scientist 
I can make many different things 
from peanuts and _ potatoes. 
Who am I? 
Answer—G. W. Carver 
3. I am an educator 
I was founder and president of 
Tuskegee Institute. Who am T? 
Answer—Booker T. Washington 
4. I write poems 
I wrote the story of “Little Brown 
Baby with Sparkling Eyes.” 
Who am I? 
Answer—Paul Laurence Dunbar 
5. I tell children funny stories 
I make children lavgh and laugh 
I told the story about the tar baby. 
Who am I? 
Answer—Uncle Remus 
6 I made the first clock in America 
I made one of the first almanacs 
I helped to make the plan for 
Washington, D. C. Who am I? 
Answer—Benjamin Bannaker 
7. I am the world’s greatest cham- 
pion 
When I fight I win every battle. 
Who am I? 
Answer—Joe Louis 


GRADE 1-2 


Riddles on Outstanding Negroes 
1. I am a little girl 
I am eight years old 
I play a piano 
I can make up pieces to play. 
Who am I? 
Answer—Phillipa Schuyler 
By Mildred MeMillan 
2. I sing. 
I sang for the President’s wife 
You heard me on the Victrola. 
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Who am I? 
Answer—Marian Anderson 
By Robert Freeman 
3 I make up poems for girls and 
boys. 
I wrote Little Brown Baby. Who 
am I? 
Answer—Paul L. Dunbar 
By Rachel Lay 
4. T like to box. 
I am the champion. Who am I? 
Answer—Joe Louis 
By Kermit Wilson 
T am an old man 
I told a little boy stories about 
animals 
I told the story about the Tar 
Baby. Who am I? 
Answer—Unele Remus 
By Andrew Becoate 


ProGRaM—GRADE 3C 


AN ORIGINAL PLAYLET 


SceNE: A conference room in the 
building with a group of children 
preparing pictures for a poster of 
Negro Leaders. 

Cuaracters: Ten children in the 
group. One boy who joined the 
group. 

MATERIAL: Scissors, cardboard, news- 
papers or magazines, poster sheet, 
art corners, table and chairs. 

Preston (entering the room): Hello 
everybody. Cutting out pictures of 
leading Negroes? Haven’t we had 
a good time this week in school 
working in this little room all by 
ourselves? 

Haze: Yes we have. You know I 
had no idea that people in our race 
had done so many great things. 
Right now I am eutting out the pic- 
ture of the President of Fayette- 
ville State Teachers College. Look 
at it on this chart (sticks picture 
in art corners on chart). I have 
mounted it just to fit right here. 
He does so many nice things for us 
in this Training School aside from 
all the help he gives students at the 
college and people in this commu- 
nity. 

WiuutsE: This is the pieture of Dr. E. 
E. Smith, he was President before 
President Seabrook. Paste this on 
the chart. 

Rosert: Get a look at our chart; we 
have pictures of most of the Negro 
leaders. We have educators, ar- 
tists, inventors, business men and 
musicians. I will point to them. 
You name them and tell something 
about each. (Points to different 


pictures as members of the group 
stand and tell what they know 
about the picture, when this is 
over.) 

JOSEPHINE: Come on, let’s go back to 
the room and show cur chart to the 
rest of the class. 


GravDEs 3A-3B 


Early History of Our Community 


I. Reticion: Mexie V. McGill 

Religion played an important part 
in the early history of our commu- 
nity. Father Henry Evans, Handy 
McLaughlin and Bishop J. W. Hood 
stand out among the ministers who 
founded churches in our city. 
II. Epvucation: Louise Morrison 

Next to religion, education has 
claimed the thought of the Negroes 
in our community. Beginning with 
1877, a graded school occupied the 
first floor of the Howard School while 
the Normal School occupied the sec- 
ond floor. Later, a building was 
erected on Orange Street to house the 
increasing sehool population. 
III. A Famous Nove.ist: Alice M. 

Evans 

A former principal of the Normal 
School became the most famous novel- 
ist that the Negro race has produced. 
He was Charles W. Chestnut, author 
of The House Behind the Cedars, The 
Wife of His Youth, Marrow of Tra- 
dition, and The Conjure Woman. The 
last named novel was recently brought 
out in a new edition by a Boston pub- 
lishing house. Some of the older peo- 
ple in our community are fond of tell- 
ing how Charles W. Chestnut used to 
plow with an open book between the 
handles of the plow. 


IV. PIoONEERs. 


Henry Evans, a free Negro preach- 
er, came to Fayetteville about 1790, 
and became famous as the founder of 
Methodism colored or white. He was 
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ar eloquent preacher to both white’ 
and colored congregations of this 
city. 


After many years of fruitful labor 
he died and his remains now rest un- 
der the chancel of the Evans Metro- 
politan A.M.E.Z. chureh of this city. 


By Alice Williamson, 
Grade 3B. 


Handy McLaughlin 

Handy McLaughlin was a preacher 
and a blacksmith. He was deter- 
mined to preach and frequent whip- 
pings did not keep him from preach- 
ing. 

He established more churches and 
Sunday Schools than any other man 
of our race that had ever lived in 
Fayetteville at this time. 


By Nathaniel Poole, 
Grade 3B. 


Fraternal and Benevolent Efforts 

Fraternal and benevolent societies 
have played a large part in the life of 
the Negro of this section. 

Doctors Melchor, Devane, Bugg, 
Douglass, Fowler, and Nurse MeMil- 
lan are making definite contributions 
to health improvemerts of the Ne- 
gro in this section. 

By Marian Gainey, 
Grade 3B. 


The Negroes in Fayetteville and 
Cumberland County now own real 
estate, valued on the tax books, at 
$1,343,590. 

They have maintained a volunteer 
fire department for nearly 100 years, 
and have assisted in fighting some of 
the most dangerous fires in the city. 

Mr. Cicero Miller, a member of the 
local fire department, is president of 
the Negro North Carolina Fireman’s 
Association. 

By Emma MedAllister, 
Grade 3B. 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF BUTCHER’S DOLL HOUSES 


Professions 


The pioneer of our race in the 
Medical Profession was Dr. P. N. 
Melchor, who had a large practice 
among both white and colored races 
in Fayetteville. 

John §S. Leary was a lawyer, a 
member of the legislature, and later 
dean of the Law School of Shaw Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Ben Henderson served as post- 
master under Presidents Harrison 
and Cleveland. 

We have three dentists, two drug: 
stores, and one veterinarian. 

By Doris Leary, 
Grade 3B. 


The War Between the States 
During the Civil War the Negroes 
fed and cared for the families of the 
absent Confederate Soldiers. 
Ofttimes they went with their mas- 
ters to the battle-field; attended them 
when they were wounded; brought 
back their dead bodies and buried 
them tenderly here in their native 
soil. 
By Pheon Gill, 
Grade 3B. 


The Primary Chapel Committee, 
J. Williams, L. Whitaker, M. F. Mil- 
ler and J. V. Phifer, principal. 

Newbold Training School, State 
Teachers College, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 


An Achievement Celebrated 


On the ninth of the coming Sep- 
tember scholars of both races will as- 
semble in Chicago to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. This is the passing of 
the first quarter of a century of the 
effort to preserve and publish the 
records of the Negro in order that the 
race may not become a negligible fac- 
tor in the thought of the world. A lo- 
cal committee in Chicago has been or- 
ganized to sponsor the affair, and 
every effort is being made to observe 
this anniversary appropriately. All 
who are intelligently interested in the 
prosecution of studies in this field are 
cordially invited to come and share 
the benefits which such a conference 
of able scholars affords. To show 
their appreciation certain friends 
have started an honor roll of persons 
giving the cause $25 each—one dollar 
for every year of the existence of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. 
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Thoughts With Respect 


Vitalizing the Teach- 
ing of Negro History 


Methods and procedure used in the 
teaching of Negro History challenge 
the teacher of social studies. In or- 
der that the teaching of this phase 
ot history may not be behind proce- 
dures used in other social study 
courses the individual teacher must 
be alert. Negro history has a defi- 
nite part in the making of the school 
curriculum of today, whether as an 
isolated or integrated course. Since 
correlation is a problem of curricular 
organization, it is also a matter of 
administration. Correlated courses 
may be worked out between the his- 
tory departments and such others 
as. science, literature, music, physical 
education, and sports. Correlated 
courses of study are experimental, but 
such courses offer much to the vital- 
izing of Negro history methods. Ne- 
gro history as a contributive phase 
of a correlated course in social studies 
could be a means of better teaching 
methods of Negro history. 

When we turn to integrated courses 
we find a breakdown of subject mat- 
ter lines. Here is the use of all ma- 
terials from any or all fields to 
achieve mastery “of a unit of under- 
standing.” The emphasis is placed 
or interrelationship. In a fusion 
course the emphasis is on the teach- 
ing objectives. Here is a blending of 
information from various fields to ac- 
eomplish the objectives. The con- 
tent of Negro history lends itself to 
the use of these new methods of 
teaching. If we are to teach Negro 
history it must be lifelike and stimu- 
lating. 

Meaningful objectives must be evi- 
dent in the teaching of Negro his- 
tory as in all social studies. Selected 
objectives serve to stimulate the pu- 
pi! and to motivate the lessons. 

Vitalization means to make alive. 
How can we vitalize cur Negro his- 
tory as taught with ‘other social 
studies? The devices are simple. 
There should be excursions to local 
shrines or to a national shrine com- 
memorating the part -the Negro has 
played in history. Bring the com- 
munity to the classroom by having 
outstanding or successful Negroes in 
various fields speak to the school. 
Point out suecessful Negro businesses, 
students, artists, scholars, as a means 
of vitalization. Encourage debates, 
panels and discussions on problems of 
the Negro in terms easily understood 
by boys and girls. The success of the 
Negro in all activities must be so 
presented as to inculeate race pride. 

The writing of plays by pupils and 
teachers with their successful pro- 
duction has proved to be successful 
procedure. Children love to act; let 
this be used in the interpretation 
and portraying of Negro life. The 


writer has successfully used two 
original plays. 

The first is “Ebony Strength and 
Colonial Freedom,” which tells of the 
service of Negro soldiers in the Revo- 
lutionary War. Emphasis is placed 
on the appeal of the British and 
their promise of freedom to the Ne- 
gro. The failure of some states to 
employ Negroes is also told. The 
New England states found it advis- 
able to use Negroes and promised 
them freedom at the end of the war. 
Benjamin Bannaker’s association with 
the government and plans of Wash- 
ington are also portrayed in this 
dramatization. 

The second play, “The Crime of 
Connecticut,” portrays the attempt of 
Prudence Crandall to educate girls 
of color in her ‘school for young 
ladies.’ The undemocratic but Puri- 
tan ideals of Connecticut were well 
evidenced in the enactment and en- 
foreing of the Black Code. 

A survey of personal experience 
in teaching Negro history correlated 
or integrated with social studies leads 
to the following goals: 

I. An understanding and apprecia- 
tion: 

A. Negro kingdoms in early Afri- 
can history. 

B. Negro companions of the Euro- 
pean explorers. 

C. The Negro as a slave in America. 

1. His contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of the colonies. 

2. His service as a soldier in 
wars—The American Revo- 


lution, the War of 1812, 
the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and_ the 
World War. 

3. His part in the Westward 
Expansion. 


to the Negro of Today 


D. The cultural contribution of the 
Negro to America. 

If. A development of the follow- 
ing attitudes and interests: 

A. Attitude of appreciation of the 
struggle of the Negro and his contri- 
bution to democracy. 

B. Appreciation of the fact that 
many problems that affect the Negro 
also affect the white man. 

C. Respect for Negroes who have 
achieved. 

D. Interest in problems of the day. 

Epna Forrest Browne, 
Teacher of Social Studies, Cardozo 
Evening High School. 


Distinguished 
Service 


The colored teachers of the state 
oF Missouri should be commended for 
their thoughtfulness in honorjng at 
their recent annual meeting Mr. H. 
O. Cook, the principal of the Lincoln 
High School in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. On the 5th of May he was 
similarly honored by the faculty 
of that school with an award of the 
Distinguished Service Medal bearing 
the imprint, “A Man, a Life, an In- 
spiration.” 

Mr. Cook’s career is very interest- 
ing. He was born in Washington, 
D. C., October 31, 1873. He attended 
the Washington Publie Schools and 
prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School. He entered Cornell 
University in 1895. There he was 
graduated in 1899. In 1924 he com- 
pleted the requirements for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in Secondary 
School Administration at Cornell. | 

Starting out to make a career, he 
taught first in the Agriculture and 
Mechanical College at Normal, Ala- 


Esther Rose Minor, a colored girl among others of the Terre Haute Public 

Schools, chosen to represent characters in outstanding books. She was chosen 

by the Booker T. Washington School to represent Phillis Wheatley in Jane 
Dabney Shackelford’s Child’s Story of the Negro. 


bama. There he served two years. In 
1901 he became an instructor in 
Mathematics in Kansas City. In 1907 
he was made assistant principal of 
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the Lincoln High School under Pro- 
fessor G. N. Grisham. He served 
as vice principal of the same school 
under J. R. E. Lee until 1923. In 
1924 he became the principal. 


Recently, the Lincoln High School, 
of which Mr. Cook is now principal, 
has been fortunate in securing from 
the city a new building. This build- 
ing measures up to the highest stand- 
ards with respect to modern equip- 
ment and facilities for recent educa- 
tion procedure. In this building is 
housed a branch library of the city 
system which greatly facilitates the 
work of the pupils. Another im- 
portant feature is a large auditorium 
with a seating capacity of at least 
1,700, to accommodate not only this 
school, but community activities at 
this important center. With these ad- 
ditional facilities and broader outlook 
the course of study of the Lincoln 
High School has been extended to 
make it a junior college. 

Just as this school reaches out to 
touch the whole life of the people of 
Kansas City so has Mr. Cook en- 
deavored to stimulate and encourage 
all efforts for the uplift of his people. 
He has been a member of the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Adminis- 
trators for fifteen years. He is a life 
member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. He is also a life member of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and of the American 
Teachers Association. 


The Progress of a 
Dark People 


In 1870, at Harrisonburg, the coun- 
ty seat of Catahoula Paris, which 
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was known as the dark parish, a 
group of white ministers organized 
Negro ministers into an association— 
The Little River Baptist Association. 
The organizers conducted the first few 
meetings, giving them enough parlia- 
mentary rules roughly to guide them- 
selves. Hence, many blunders and 
unnecessary arguments arose. 

The purpose of this organization 
was to renew friendships and make 
new friends. The host of the Asso- 
ciation would begin preparing far in 
advance for its meetings. No expenses 
were incurred. Many people would 
travel fifty miles on horseback and in 
wagons; some would walk fifteen and 
twenty miles. 

The churehes sent delegates and 
money to the Association. Sometimes 
they would raise from two to three 
hundred dollars, but usually some- 
thing would happen to the treasurer. 
Some times city ministers would take 
large sums of it. This sort of thing 
continued 35 or 40 years. Finally, 
some few thought of a good object— 


education. This purpose was object- 
ed to by the “old” ministers, but a 
majority stood for education. On 


this account three associations 
branched from this and proceeded in- 
dependently. 

In 1923 the constitution was re- 
vised and the objective changed to 
edueation. At that time the treasurer 
held about $3.59. In 1924 a banking 
committee was formed to save money 
to help build a Rosenwald School. 
Even after finding that the Rosen- 
wald fund was exhausted, the Asso- 
ciation decided to build anyway. 
Everyone worked hard, and in 1929 
the treasurer held $1,602.39, and by 
1933, $3,162.24. This money was 
turned over to the School Board, 
which in 1933 purchased ten acres of 
land and constructed a four-room 
building. 

This school started as ah elementary 
one with four teachers. Now it is a 
recognized high school of nine teach- 
ers, serving an area of more than 
twenty-five miles, with approximate- 
ly 320 pupils. 

The Little River Baptist Associa- 
tion is now raising funds to com- 
plete a seven-room additional build- 
ing to remove the four teachers and 
their pupils from churches and a hall. 

Reporter—J. M. Martin, Vocation- 
a. Agricultural Teacher. 

Supervisor—Miss Rosa B. Walms- 
ley. 


Theodore S. Wright 
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ple lined the streets on the route. The 
whole proceedings were interesting.” 

Thus, the gentle, beloved minister 
was buried amidst ceremonies that 
impressed even the hostile New York 
Herald. According to contemporary 
accounts, thousands paid tribute to 
his memory. Henry Highland Gar- 
net, said Dr. James McCune Smith, 
preached the funeral sermon for his 
benefactor and friend; and it was he 
who wrote Wright’s epitaph. A 
monument in Union Cemetery was 
erected by the colored people in trib- 
ute to his devoted and courageous 
leadership in their behalf. 

Two months after the burial of his 
son, R. P. G. Wright, the veteran 
fighter of many battles died, but his 
passing was hardly noticed. He was 
74 years old. 


Remember 


On the third day of June, 1862, 
the United States recognized the in- 
dependence of Haiti and Liberia. 
Haiti still celebrates the sixteenth of 
June because on that day in 1804, 
Dessalines became their emperor. On 
the tenth of June, 1846, was born 
Antonio Candido Gongales Crespo, a 
Portuguese poet of African blood. 
On the twenty-second of June, in 
1772, Lord Mansfield gave the famous 
Somerset Decision, holding that slav- 
ery could not exist on the soil of 
England except by positive law. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was born June 
14, 1811, and her distinguished broth- 
er, the fearless promoter of equal 
rights, Henry Ward Beecher, was 
born June 24, 1813. 

Charles W. Chesnutt was born June 
20, 1858, and Henry 9. Tanner June 
21, 1859. On the terth of June in 
1794 Richard Allen separated from 
the Methodists, and started the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church. On 
the twenty-first of June in 1821 
James Varick became the first bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar was born on the twenty-seventh 
of June in 1872. 


Exceptional Negroes 


in Various Spheres 
(Continued from page 132) 


THE SAFE BUS COMPANY 


The Safe Bus Company, of Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, is an out- 
standing example of a successful Ne- 
gro undertaking. This company was 
chartered in 1926. It is operated en- 
tirely by Negroes. It employs 84 
Negro drivers, mechanics and clerks, 
pays $93,000 in salaries annually and 
transports an average of 11,000 pas- 
sengers daily. It is conceded to be 
the largest motor transportation sys- 
tem in the world owned and operated 
by Negroes. All repairs to the busses 
are made in the comnany’s shops by 
a corps of skilled Negro mechanics. 


The Book of the Month 


In the form of a pamphlet, sold 
for twenty-five cents a copy, the 
Pathway Press, 209 West 125th 
Street, New York City, has made 
available The Oration by Frederick 
Douglass delivered on the Occasion 
of the Unveiling of the Freedmen’s 
Monument in Memory of Abraham 
Lincoln in Lincoln Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 14, 1876. This is 
a timely service and the publishers 
should be commended for undertak- 
ing this task. The public would 
gladly welcome not only this ora- 
tion but the complete works of Fred- 
erick Douglass in one or more large 
volumes, 

Some years ago a distinguished 
Negro made the remark that Fred- 
erick Douglass instead of writing 
his Life and Times should have pub- 
lished his speeches which would have 
been more valuable. Such criticism 
is unjust. The publication of the 
autobiography of this distinguished 
American served a great purpose, 
and that volume is still valuable in 
the study of the Negro of that day. 


It is the duty of the present genera- 
tion to put into printed form the 
valuable documents which reflect the 
history of the period through which 
Douglass lived. 

This oration is probably the most 
elaborate analysis of the great is- 
sue during the Civil War—the one 
great problem which faced Abraham 
Lincoln and his way of solving that 
problem. Douglass highly com. 
mended Abraham Lincoln for all that 
he did for the emancipation of the 
Negro, but Douglass showed that 
Abraham Lincoln was not an aboli- 
tionist. He was antislavery only to 
the extent that he would save the 
Union without slavery if he could: 
but, if he had to sacrifice the free- 
dom of the Negro in order to save 
the Union, he would have taken that 
course. At the same time, however, 
this oration is not a personal attack 
on Abraham Lincoln. It is a most 
sympathetic treatment of all the is- 
sues involved. It clarifies the often 
misunderstood policy of the Lincoln 
administration during that trying 
critical period. 
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A CREDITABLE LAUNDRY 


Fred A. Allen merits the descrip- 
tion “exceptional member of the race” 
because he has without benefit of for- 
mal education or family financial aid, 
developed a large and creditable laun- 
dry business. He is manager and 
owner of the Supreme Linen and 
Laundry Company located at 700 E. 
Alexandrine St., Detroit, Michigan. 
This laundry employs 83 people, 
sometimes more, all Negroes. It is 
owned and operated entirely by Ne- 
groes. Its building and equipment 
are of the most modern type; the 
laundry ranks and competes with the 
leading laundries of Detroit. 


Questions on the 
May issue 


1. Indicate the difference between 
a military engineer and a civil 
engineer. 

2. List as many different types of 
engineering as you can and 
state whether Negroes are em- 
ployed in these fields. 

3. What are the qualifications for 
a first rate engineer? Do Ne- 
groes have these requirements? 

4. What is the difference between 
the philosophy of construction 
in this country and that in 
Europe? 

5. What are some of the handi- 
caps that Negroes must over- 
come in order to be engineers? 

6. How does the African fare in 
the engineering work of his 
country? Explain. 

7. Trace the development of engi- 
neering from its beginning to 
the place that it holds in the 
industrial world of today. 

8. Sketch the lives of at least three 
noted Negro engineers. 
Describe Prof. D. E. Howard’s 
most recent patent. 

10. Have you ever tried to write a 
play? Read the “Two Plays” 
found in the May Issue and try 
your own hand. Let your key- 
note be accuracy. 

1l. Review the article entitled “Cul- 
ture Separation and the Negro 
Future.” 

12. What part did J. B. Rayner play 
in the Populist Movement in 
this country? 

13. Note with pride the diplomatic 
service rendered by the dis- 
tinguished statesman, Prince 
Saunders. 

14. Remember a fact for this month. 

15. If you have any suggestions for 
the Questions Column for next 
year please write us concerning 
how this service can be im- 
proved. Address your letters to 
Question Column, in care of the 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, 1538 
7 St., N. W., Washington, 
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